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Foreign Aid and Economic Growth in the Developing Countries - A Cross-country Empirical Analysis 
ABSTRACT OF THE THESIS 


Using cross-country data, I examine how foreign aid affects economic growth in developing countries 
over the period from 1975 to 2000. I find evidence that foreign aid significantly and negatively 
correlates with growth in developing countries. However, foreign aid to inland countries as well as to 
South Asian countries during the period of 1992-2000 is found to have a positive impact on growth. In 
addition, a strong divergence trend is found among countries in the data set. The results suggest that 
(i) there may be problems in the present aid providing system, where aid hinders growth of developing 
countries (ii) the successful experience of some inland countries and South Asian nations during the 
period of 1992-2000 could be a good lesson for other developing countries. Finally, a strong evidence 
of divergence implies that if the condition is not improved in the least developing countries, there 
would be a large income dispersion among developing countries in the future. 


Chapter I 
Introduction 
1.1. Background 


Foreign aid is usually associated with official development assistance, which in turn is a subset of the 
official development finance, and normally targeted to the poorest countries (World Bank, 1998). 


How does foreign aid affect the economic growth of developing countries? This is a question which 
has drawn the attention of many scholars over time. Papanek (1972) finds a positive relation between 
aid and growth. Fayissa and El-Kaissy (1999) show that aid positively affects economic growth in 
developing countries. Singh (1985) also finds evidence that foreign aid has positive and strong effects 
on growth when state intervention is not included. Snyder (1993) shows a positive relation between 
aid and growth when taking country size into account. Burnside and Dollar (1997) claim that aid 
works well in the good-policy environment, which has important policy implications for donors 
community, multilateral aid agencies and policymakers in recipient countries. Developing countries 
with sound policies and high-quality public institutions have grown faster than those without them, 
2.7% per capita GDP and 0.5% per capita GDP respectively. One percent of GDP in assistance 
normally translates to a sustained increase in growth of 0.5% per capita. Some countries with sound 
policies received only small amount of aid yet still achieved 2.2% per capita growth. The good- 
management, high-aid groups grew much faster, at 3.7% per capita GDP (World Bank, 1998). 


By contrast, other people find foreign aid has negative impact on growth. Knack (2000) argues that 
high level of aid erodes institutional quality, increases rent-seeking and corruption, therefore, 
negatively affects growth. Easterly, Levine and Roodman (2003), using a larger sample size to 
reexamine the works of Burnside and Dollar, find that the results are not as robust as before. Gong and 
Zou (2001) show a negative relation between aid and growth. 


Pedersen (1996) argues that it is not possible to conclude that the foreign aid has a positive impact on 
growth. Morrisey (2001) claims that aid works well conditional on other variables in the growth 
regression. Many other authors find no evidence that aid affects growth in developing countries. 


By and large, the relation between aid and economic growth remains inconclusive and is worth being 
studied further. In addition, geography is found to be influential on economic growth but so far this 


factor normally is neglected in the growth analysis (Gallup, Sachs and Mellinger, 1999). My study 
departs from other works in model, data set and approach of analysis. 


1.2. Research Objective 


Using an endogenous growth model for a data set of 39 countries over the period from 1975 to 2000, I 
would like to address the following questions (i) what is the relation between foreign aid and 
economic growth in developing countries? and (ii) how does this relation differ across regions? Due to 
the data limitation, only these 39 countries have been chosen. To certain extent, they represent various 
regions of the developing world with different characteristics and stages of development. 


1.3. Organization of the Study 


The study is organized as follows. Chapter II reviews the literature with various outcomes shown by 
different authors with different views and models. Chapter III provides an overview of the regions in 
the study. Chapter IV describes the data and methodology. Empirical results and policy implications 
are discussed in chapter V. Chapter VI concludes the study. 


Chapter II 
Literature Review 


In general, aid is found to have a positive impact on economic growth through several mechanisms (i) 
aid increases investment (ii) aid increases the capacity to import capital goods or technology (iii) aid 
does not have an adverse impact on investment and savings (iv) aid increases the capital productivity 
and promotes endogenous technical change (Morrissey, 2001). 


Papanek (1973), in a cross-country regression analysis of 34 countries in the 1950s and 51 countries in 
the1960s, treating foreign aid, foreign investment, other flows and domestic savings as explanatory 
variables, finds that foreign aid has a substantially greater effect on growth than the other variables. 
He explains that “aid, unlike domestic savings, can fill the foreign exchange gap as well as the savings 
gap. Unlike foreign private investment and other foreign inflows, aid is supposed to be specifically 
designed to foster growth and, more importantly, is biased toward countries with a balance-of- 
payment constraint”. He also finds a strong negative correlation between foreign aid and domestic 
savings, which he believes co-contribute to the growth performance. 


Fayissa and El-Kaissy (1999), in a study of 77 countries over sub-periods 1971-1980, 1981-1990 and 
1971-1990, show that foreign aid positively affects economic growth in developing countries. Using 
modern economic growth theories, they point out that foreign aid, domestic savings, human capital 
and export are positively correlated with economic growth in the studied countries. This is consistent 
with the economic theory of foreign aid, which asserted that overseas development assistance 
accelerates economic growth by supplementing domestic capital formation (Chenery and Strout, 
1966). 


Snyder (1993), taking country size into account, finds a positive and significant relationship between 
aid and economic growth. He emphasizes that “previous econometric analysis has not made allowance 
for the fact that larger countries grow faster, but receive less aid”. He also claims that donors favor 
small countries for a number of reasons. First, donors who are seeking support from recipient 
countries find it better to provide aid to many small countries than to focus on just few large countries. 
With the same amount of aid, the proportion of aid over GDP will be bigger in small countries 
compared to that of larger countries and as a result, give them more credits. Second, there is pressure 


on multilateral donors to deliver aid to all member countries and due to their feasible project size, 
small countries tend to receive more aid than they expected. Third, small countries tend to have 
historical colonial relations with donor countries, which are somewhat influential to donors’ aid giving 
decisions. The last reason is that trade normally has larger fraction of GDP in small countries than in 
big ones and therefore, these countries may be gaining more weight in donors’ assessment. Based on 
the model developed by Papanek (1972, 1973) and then extended by Mosley (1980) and Mosley et al. 
(1987), Snyder analyzes the relation between foreign aid inflow and the growth rate of gross domestic 
product in 69 developing countries over three periods (the 1960s, the 1970s and 1980-1987), 
incorporating country size (measured by gross domestic product) in the model. He argues that when 
country size is not included, the effects of aid are small and insignificant but when this factor is taken 
into account, the coefficient of aid becomes positive and significant. 


By contrast, Knack (2000), in a cross-country analysis, indicates that higher aid levels erode the 
quality of governance indexes, i.e. bureaucracy, corruption and the rule of law. He argues that “aid 
dependence can potentially undermine institutional quality, encouraging rent seeking and corruption, 
fomenting conflict over control of aid funds, siphoning off scarce talent from bureaucracy, and 
alleviating pressures to reform inefficient policies and institutions”. 


Large aid inflows do not necessarily result in general welfare gains and high expectation of aid may 
increase rent-seeking and reduce the expected public goods quality. Moreover, there is no evidence 
that donors take corruption into account seriously while providing aid (Svensson, 1998). 


A permanent rise in foreign aid reduces long-run labor supply and capital accumulation, increases 
long-run consumption and has no impact on long-run foreign borrowing. Using the optimal growth 
model with foreign aid, foreign borrowing and endogenous leisure-and-consumption choices, Gong 
and Zou (2001) show that foreign aid depresses domestic saving, mostly channels into consumption 
and has no relationship with investment and growth in developing countries. 


Pedersen (1996) asserts that it is still not possible to conclude that aid affects growth positively. Using 
game theory, he argues that the problems lie in the built-in incentive of the aid system itself. The aid 
conditionality is not sufficient and the penalties are not hard enough when recipient countries deviate 
from their commitments. In fact, there are incentives for aid donating agencies to disburse as much aid 
as possible. This hinders the motivation of recipient countries and raises the aid dependency, which in 
turn distorts their development. 


Commonly, many authors find the positive impact of foreign aid on growth subject to certain factors. 
Burnside and Dollar (1997), in their well-known paper “Aid, Policies, and Growth”, find that aid has a 
positive impact on growth in developing countries with good fiscal, monetary and trade policies but 
has little impact on countries where such policies are poor. They use data from 56 countries for six 
four-year periods from 1970-1973 until 1990-1993 and construct a growth convergence model, in 
which growth depends on the logarithm of real per capita GDP at the beginning of the period, 
incorporating the ratio of aid over GDP and an index measurement for macroeconomic policies in the 
right hand side of the equation. They explain that “aid can affect output only through its effect on the 
stock of capital, that is, to the extent that it is used for investment rather than consumption”. They 
argue that aid itself has small and insignificant impact but aid interacting with good policy has a 
significant positive impact on growth. In fact, policy seems more important for aid effectiveness in 
lower income countries. Moreover, they show that aid follows diminishing returns to scale. Another 
finding is that there is no tendency for total aid or bilateral aid to favor good policy, while multilateral 
aid is allocated in favor of good policy. 


Aid works well in a good policy environment and a poor country with good policy should get more 
aid, which is not always the case in reality. A well-designed aid plan can support effective institutions 
and governance by providing more knowledge and transferring technology and skills. It is 
recommended to decentralize the aid flows in recipient countries. Money aid is important but idea aid 
is even more important. Aid can be the midwife of good policy in recipient countries. In poor-policy 
countries, idea aid is especially more essential than money aid. This implies that in a good-policy 
environment, aid increases growth via the investment channel whereas in a poor-policy environment, 
it nurtures the reforms through policymakers training or knowledge and technology transfer. These 
non-money effects are believed even more important and viable than the money value of aid. Aid 
works much better where the reform is initiated or internalized by local government rather than when 
it is imposed by outsiders. Therefore, aid is normally more effective when it facilitates efficiently and 
timely reforms triggered by the local authority (World Bank, 1998). 


Foreign aid has a strong positive impact on economic growth in less developed countries (LDCs) for 
both periods 1960-1970 and 1970-1980 when state intervention is not taken into account. When the 
state intervention variable is included in the regression, the effect of foreign aid gets statistically weak 
over time. Moreover, foreign aid negatively affects the domestic savings rate whereas per capita 
income, country’s size and exports positively affect it (Singh, 1985). 


Different types of aid have different impacts on growth. In a country analysis of Cote d’Ivoire from 
1975 to1999, Ouattara (2003) categorizes foreign aid into project aid, program aid, technical 
assistance and food aid. Using a disaggregation approach with auto regressive techniques, he finds 
that (i) project aid displaces public savings, impact of program aid is almost neutral while technical 
assistance and food aid increase public savings, and (ii) project aid and to a lesser extent, program aid, 
worsen the foreign dependence of Cote d’Ivoire while technical assistance and food aid reduce the 


gap. 


On the contrary, project aid and food aid are found to reduce public investment whereas program aid 
and technical assistance positively affect public investment in Uganda (Mavrotas, 2003). 


Giles (1994), applying a Granger causality test between foreign aid and economic growth and other 
diagnostic tests, finds a causal relationship between foreign aid loans, but not foreign aid grants, with 
economic growth in Cameroon, which contradicts the previous work of John Mbaku in 1993. 


Domestic resources have positive and significant impact on economic growth while foreign resources 
do not show any significant contribution in Bangladesh from 1972 to 1988. However, after foreign 
resources are decomposed into different categories, we can observe that the loans are more effective 
than grants and food aid is more effective than project aid (Islam, 1992). 


Aid might have different effects in different developing countries. Chenery and Carter (1973), 
following the previous two-gap derived model of Chenery and Strout (1966) and using data from 50 
countries over the period 1960-1970, show that the effects of official development assistance (ODA) 
on the development performance of countries under study are different among certain groups of 
countries. In five countries, namely Taiwan, Korea, Iran, Thailand and Kenya, foreign assistance 
accelerated economic growth whereas in six cases it retarded growth, i.e. India, Colombia, Ghana, 
Tunisia, Ceylon and Chile. 


In comparison to a no-aid pattern of growth, post-aid growth rates can be higher or lower depending 
upon three factors (i) initial poverty of country (ii) additional rise of government consumption as 
percentage of aid received and (iii) the term of aid. Ceteris paribus, a given amount of aid tends to 
increase post-aid growth if domestic savings ratio is higher, the percentage of aid fungible into 


government consumption is lower and the term of aid is longer. The critical assumptions are that 
government replaces portions of its savings with aid then allocates this freed money to other 
programs, which can not be cut back once started (Dacy, 1975). 


Incorporating export price shocks into Burnside and Dollar’s (1997) analysis, Collier and Delh (2001) 
show a significant and negative relation between negative shocks and economic growth. They argue 
that “the adverse effects of negative shocks on growth can be mitigated by offsetting increases in aid”. 
Therefore, they suggest that targeting aid towards negative shock experiencing countries could be 
more effective than towards good-policy countries. Using a 2.5% cut off in their sample size of 113 
countries, they find 179 positive shocks and 99 negative shocks episodes. They indicate that the 
change in aid interacted with positive shocks is insignificant, while the interaction of negative shock 
with the change of aid is significant at the 1% level. Additionally, incorporating shocks into Alesina- 
Dollar’s (1998) regression, they show that so far donors have not taken shocks into account in aid 
allocation. Finally, they claim that the aid effectiveness might be increased significantly if both policy 
and adverse export price shocks are considered upon determining aid allocation. 


In a recent paper, Easterly, Levine and Roodman (2003) conduct a new test on the previous work of 
Burnside and Dollar (1997). With a larger sample size (1970 to 1997 compared to BD’s 1970-1993), 
they find that the result is not as robust as before and therefore claim that the question of aid 
effectiveness is still inconclusive. 


In short, the results of research on the relation between aid and growth vary depending upon the 
models, data and countries of analysis. Therefore, the debate over the impact of aid on growth is on- 
going and left open to further study. 


Chapter III 
Sampled Countries and Regional Characteristics 


In my data set, there are 39 countries from different regions of various continents. Among them, there 
are 5 countries from East Asia, 3 from South Asia, 2 from Europe and Central Asia, 13 from Latin 
America & the Caribbean, 5 from Middle East & North Africa, and 11 from Sub-Saharan Africa. 
Moreover, 7 out of these 39 countries are inland (or landlocked) ones, namely Benin, Bolivia, 
Botswana, Jordan, Mali, Paraguay and Rwanda. Appendix 2 and Appendix 3 provide brief regional 
profile and country information respectively. 


Developing countries share the following common characteristics (i) low standards of living, 
characterized by low incomes, large inequality, poor health, and inadequate education (ii) low levels 
of productivity (iii) high rate of population growth and dependency burdens (iv) substantial 
dependence on agricultural production and primary-product export (v) prevalence of imperfect market 
and limited information and (vi) subordination, dependence and vulnerability in international relations 
(Todaro and Smith, 2003). Appendix 1 shows the percentage of population living below the poverty 
line (US$1 per day) in different regions of the developing world from 1987 to 1998. South Asia and 
the Sub-Saharan Africa account for the largest proportion of poor people in the world, 40.0% and 
46.3% respectively in 1998. East Asia & the Pacific and South Asia performed very well in poverty 
reduction over this period, while Sub-Saharan and Latin American countries made very little 
improvements. 


Geography, along with economic and political institutions, really matters for economic development. 
Each region has characteristics that contribute to its economic performance. Europe and East Asia 
have benefited from their favorable climate and population distribution. Sub-Saharan Africa has a 


high concentration of land in the tropics, high population in the interior and low population in coastal 
regions. South Asia, Eastern Europe and the former Soviet Union have more population in the interior 
than along the coasts. South Asia is partly tropical and the most densely populated region in the world 
whereas the transition economies are non-tropical and least densely populated. Latin America is 
highly tropical with low population density and moderately coastal population. Inland countries are 
traditionally believed to grow slower than other countries due to the disadvantages in transportation 
and international trade access. Nowadays railroads, automobiles, air transport and telecommunications 
have reduced the advantages of coastlines relative to hinterlands, but the advantages of sea-based trade 
remain (Gallup, Sachs and Mellinger, 1999). Therefore, it is interesting to examine how the 
geographical features affect the aid-growth relation in developing countries. 


Understanding the characteristics of each specific region of the developing world is useful for this 
discussion. Therefore before proceeding, it is necessary to briefly go over each region’s profile. 


3.1. East Asia and the Pacific 


East Asia and the Pacific has the largest population (1.8 billion) and this region is the most dynamic in 
the developing world with average GDP growth of 6%. Consequently, the percentage of the 
population below the poverty line (US$1) in this region fell from 26.6% in 1987 to 15.3% in 1998. 
Even though the region has suffered from the 1997-1998 crisis, most countries, including Indonesia, 
the Philippines, and Thailand have now recovered. After the financial crisis, East Asia has 
reestablished itself as the fastest growing region in the world with a growth rate of 6.7%, which is a 
surprisingly robust given the slow pace of global recovery and high levels of uncertainty in the world 
economy. China continued to emerge as a key regional locomotive, growing by 8% and attracting 
nearly 40% of the growth in exports of other East Asian economies. 


Even though the recovery in the region has been affected by a number of unexpected shocks such as 
the events of September 11, SARS, the Iraq war, higher oil prices etc., regional growth exceeded 5% 
in 2003. In the future, the outlook for the region remains positive, provided countries continue to focus 
on improving institutions, maintaining sound macroeconomic management, and strengthening 
governance. Furthermore, countries need to complete the restructuring agendas left over from the 
crisis, improve financial sector supervision and regulation, and undertake broader reforms to 
strengthen the investment climate. 


3.2. Europe and Central Asia 


The economies of Europe and Central Asia showed a good performance in 2002 with average GDP 
growth of 4.6%. Sub-regional growth differed, with 2.9% and 4.7% for Central and Eastern European 
and the former Soviet Union countries respectively. The Turkish economy showed an impressive 
return from the recession of 2001, with 7.8 % growth in 2002. Eight of the region’s economies 
exceeded 5%, except the Kyrgyz Republic, which suffered a setback (0.5% decline in GDP) as a result 
of temporary declines in gold and power production. Nevertheless, there are still huge differences in 
the levels of poverty and human development and in the conditions necessary for sustainable growth. 
Per capita income ranges from $200 to $10,070 in Tajikistan and Slovenia respectively, and the extent 
of poverty varies from more than 50% of the population in the poorer countries of the region to low 
single-digit levels in most countries in Central and Eastern Europe. 


3.3. Latin America and the Caribbean (LAC) 


LAC is a region of vast diversity, with 526 million people who speak many different languages and 
dialects. It includes the entire continent of South America, the Central American isthmus, the 


Caribbean islands and Mexico. LAC is the most urbanized region in the developing world, with three- 
quarters of its people living in and around cities, but natural resources and agriculture remain crucial 
elements of many LAC economies. 


Despite immense resources and dynamic societies, deep inequalities of wealth persist in most LAC 
countries, with almost one-third of the region's people living in poverty. Economic performance has 
not been very good with the instability of some leading economies namely Brazil and Argentina. Over 
the period 1987-1998, the share of the population living on less than US$1 per day in this region 
remains almost unchanged, i.e.15.3% and 15.6% in 1987 and 1998 respectively (see Appendix 1). 


3.4. Middle East and North Africa (MENA) 


MENA is an economically diverse region that includes both oil-rich countries in the Gulf and 
resource-scarce countries such as Egypt, Morocco and Yemen. The region’s economy over the past 
years has been influenced basically by two factors, i.e. the oil price and the mix of economic structure 
and state policies. In the 1980s, many countries in the region had undertaken reforms, which induced 
tremendous improvements in economic growth by the late 1990s. 


However, the region is still facing economic and social problems, among which the most serious one 
is the unemployment, estimated at about 15% of the workforce. There are as twice as many jobless 
young people in some countries compared with regional average, requiring the creation of 4 millions 
jobs a year in the next few years in order to accommodate new entrants into the labor market. The Iraq 
war and the ongoing Palestine-Israel conflict also had a negative impact on the economic performance 
of the region in 2002. As a result, regional economic growth fell from 3.2% in 2001 to 3.1% in 2002 
with continuing declines of investors’ confidence, exports and tourism. 


3.5. Sub-Saharan Africa 


Africa has continued to make progress in many areas. Sixteen out of 47 countries achieved on average 
more than 4% growth over the last decade. Investment and trade trends have been steady. Net foreign 
direct investment (FDI) to Africa rose to $6.8 billion in 2001 but was heavily concentrated in oil- 
exporting countries and South Africa. Africa had the highest returns on FDI in the world, and the flow 
of workers’ remittances back to the continent doubled in only two years, reaching $4 billion in 2002. 


Nevertheless, the continent continues to face enormous development challenges. Half the population 
lives on less than $1 a day. The share of poor population remains unchanged over the period 1987- 
1998. This is the region with lowest income per capita and highest population growth. Lack of safe 
water, HIV/AIDS and political conflicts are the burning issues of the region. Overall GDP growth is 
roughly 3%, almost equaling the population growth. 


Even though the donor community has been providing huge aid amount to this region, its economic 
performance is still very poor. Obviously, the question lies not in the quantity of aid but in its 
effectiveness, which remains ambiguous. 


3.6. South Asia 


South Asia is the second largest region in terms of population in the developing world, with 1.4 billion 
people. It experienced rapid economic and social development during the 1990s. Although it has been 
among the world's fastest growing regions, it remains a region with second highest share of population 
living below the poverty line, i.e. 40% in 1998. 


After years of inward-looking economic policies and tight regulation, intensive reforms, which started 
in the 1990s, have been contributing largely to the acceleration of economic growth of the region. 
South Asian nations reduced tariffs, removed trade barriers, dismantled restrictions on domestic and 
foreign private investment, and reformed their financial systems. Average tariff rates have declined 
from between 90% to 100% in the 1980s to between 17% and 32% today. 


As aresult, the region experienced rapid growth during the 1990s, averaging 5.9% annually and 4.3% 
in 2002. Trade liberalization has been an important component of structural reform efforts among the 
South Asian countries since the mid-1980s, with Sri Lanka leading the way. Merchandise trade as a 
share of GDP has nearly doubled in some countries in the last decade. Trade liberalization played a 
positive role in supporting GDP growth rates of 5% and higher. 


However, South Asia still has the lowest proportion of foreign direct investment to GDP in the world 
at just 0.5% of GDP. Despite great improvements in nutrition, reproductive as well as children's health 
and education, this is still a region with many serious problems. Child malnutrition still remains 
among the highest in the world with almost 50% of children below the standards for weight by age. 
South Asian illiteracy rates, 45%, are still the highest in the world. 


Due to the lack of data, most of developing countries in Europe and Central Asia are excluded from 
the sample of this study. Therefore the focus of the study is the countries in East Asia, South Asia, 
Sub-Saharan Africa, Latin America & the Caribbean and then inland countries. 


The purpose of the study is to investigate how aid affects growth and how this relation varies across 
regions of the developing world. Therefore, the regional dummies and then the slope dummies, i.e. the 
interaction terms of foreign aid with corresponding regions are introduced in the regressions 
accordingly. The regional dummies enable us to distinguish the intercepts of the focused regions with 
that of other regions while the slope dummies differentiate the slope of coefficients of those regions 
with that of the others. East Asia, South Asia and the Sub-Saharan Africa regions have been chosen 
for their typical geographical characteristics and difference in economic performance. Inland (or 
landlocked) countries are also included to explore how geographical disadvantages affect the aid- 
growth relation. 


Chapter IV 
Methodology and the data 
4.1. Model 


Based on the endogenous growth theory, I construct my model following the one that Barro (1991) 
developed and then incorporate foreign aid as an additional explanatory variable. The major difference 
between endogenous models and the neoclassical ones is that the concept of capital in the endogenous 
theory is broader in the sense that it includes human capital and there are increasing instead of 
diminishing returns to scale. Endogenous models rely on the existence of externalities, increasing 
returns and a lack of inputs that can not be accumulated (Sala-i-Martin, 1994). On the other hand, the 
key assumption of the neoclassical model is that the only difference across countries lies in their initial 
level of capital. In reality, countries may differ in many other ways such as level of technology, 
propensity to save, population growth rate, etc. (Sala-i-Martin, 1996). Therefore, they may have 
different steady states and the growth rate of an economy is positively related with the distance from 
its own steady state. A poor country tends to grow faster than a rich country, but only for a given 
quantity of human capital (Barro, 1991). In other words, there is a conditional convergence. 


Barro’s model has the following form: 


where is country i’s growth rate of GDP per capita between times t-T and t, is its level of per capita 
GDP at time t-T, and is a vector of other explanatory variables. 


Compared to the traditional neoclassical models, this model allows for increasing returns to scale and 
permanent effects of aid on growth. If the imported capital is of a higher level of technology than 
domestic capital, then aid can increase the long-run growth rate. 


My model takes the following form: 


where B0 is the intercept, GROWTH is GDP per capita growth, INITIALGDP is the GDP per capita at 
the beginning of the study period, SAVING is gross domestic savings over GDP, FDI is foreign direct 
investment over GDP, ODA is official development assistance over GDP, SCHOOL is the number of 
secondary pupils over population, TRADE is percentage of trade to GDP, POPULATION is the 
population growth rate and ¢ is the disturbance term. SAVING and FDI are proxies for physical capital 
accumulation while SCHOOL is a proxy for human capital. TRADE is expected to affect growth 
positively whereas POPULATION does so adversely. ODA (or foreign aid) can go either into physical 
capital formation if the aid is capital-intensive or into human capital investment if the aid is 
knowledge or technology intensive. As Burnside and Dollar (1997) indicate, aid is effective only if it 
is invested, not consumed. I would stress that aid is even more effective and viable if it is invested in 
human capital rather than in physical capital of the recipient countries. 


Barro (1991) argues that economic growth is negatively related with initial GDP per capita holding 
human capital constant, while it is positively related with human capital holding initial per capita GDP 
constant. This implies that the growth rate is expected to be negatively related with the initial level of 
income only if countries are similar in investment, human capital accumulation and population growth 
rate. The growth rate of those countries, which have the same level of per capita GDP, tends to differ 
depending upon the human capital accumulation. Empirically, evidence for convergence is found 
among the US states, the European regions, the Japanese prefectures and within OECD countries. 


The savings rate positively affects growth and the population growth rate does so inversely. Savings 
raises capital stock and helps to improve social and economic infrastructure. Theoretically, high 
population growth normally entails economic, social and environmental problems. This implies that 
countries with higher savings rates grow faster and those countries with higher population growth 
rates tend to grow slower. However, as some people argued, population growth, and along with it the 
rise in the labor force, is considered to contribute positively to economic growth thanks to the lager 
pool of available productive labor and greater potential domestic market. Still, whether population 
growth affects economic growth positively or negatively in labor-surplus developing countries 
remains a controversial issue (Todaro and Smith, 2003). 


Trade is the engine of growth, as seen in the development history of the advanced nations in the 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. Countries benefit from trade thanks to the specialization of 
production based on their comparative advantages and economies of scale. Furthermore, trade is 
expected to have a positive impact on growth in the long-run in terms of positive externalities such as 
imported technology and increased knowledge base. However, developing countries are currently 
facing the problem of declining terms of trade, in which the price of their exports relative to their 
imports price falls. Trade barriers imposed by the developed countries are pressing issues nowadays. 


Theoretically, foreign direct investment (FDI) is believed to enhance economic growth through 
improvement in technology, efficiency and productivity. In short, it is a channel through which 


advanced technology and management practices are transferred from developed to developing 
countries. 


The impact of ODA or foreign aid though, still remains ambiguous but likely to be positive in good- 
policy countries where the reform is initiated by local government and supported timely and 
efficiently by donors. However, a number of factors such as the fungibility of aid, poor institutions and 
corruption or the likes, may hinder the efficiency of aid. How does foreign aid affect growth in 
developing countries and how does this relation vary across regions? These are the issues that the 
study will focus on. 


Investments in human capital are supposed to be positively related with growth. It is the key input to 
the research sector, which generates the new products or ideas that underlie technological progress. 
Other things being equal, countries with higher human capital tend to grow faster (Barro, 1991). This 
implies that the coefficient of SCHOOL is conventionally expected to be positive. 


As mentioned earlier, in order to investigate the impact of aid on growth across regions, dummies 
EASTASIA, SOUTHASIA and SUBSAHARA are used for East Asia, South Asia, Sub-Saharan 
Africa regions respectively. Additionally, an INLAND dummy for inland countries under study is also 
included. Then, the slope dummies for these respective regions, ie ODA*EASTASIA, 
ODA*SOUTHASIA, ODA*SUBSAHARA and ODA*INLAND are incorporated. 


4,2. Estimation techniques 


The Ordinary Least Squared (OLS) technique is used to estimate the effects of explanatory variables 
on the GDP per capita growth. 1 


1 The diagnostic tests, such as Breusch-Godfrey, White Correction of Standard Errors, Ramsey 
RESET and Jarque-Bera tests are conducted to check for the problems of autocorrelation, 
heteroskedasticity, wrong functional form use and residual non-normality respectively. A 
multicollinearity test and F-test for every regression are also conducted correspondingly. 


4.3. Data description 


Initially, I tried to collect data on GDP, gross domestic saving, foreign direct investment, official 
development assistance, secondary school pupils, trade and population for 137 developing countries 
over the period from 1975 to 2000 from World Development Indicators (WDI). Due to the limitation 
of data, finally a sample of 39 countries was obtained. 


GDP is measured in 1995 constant US$, whereas gross domestic savings, FDI and ODA are available 
in current US$. Therefore the values of these latter three variables has been converted into constant 
1995 US$, using a deflator and then computed as a fraction of GDP. The ratio of secondary school 
pupils to population is used as a proxy for human capital accumulation. The trade variable is measured 
as the percentage of GDP and the population variable is the population growth rate. 


Based on the World Bank (1998) statistics that 1991 is the year when the world foreign aid reached its 
peak (see Figure 1), the data set is divided into three subsets, i.e. the sub-periods of 1975-1991 and 
1992-2000 and the overall period of 1975-2000 respectively. 


Since the focus of the study is the impact of foreign aid on economic growth, I will concentrate on the 
coefficients of ODA, the regional dummies and their slope dummies. Other variables will also be 
discussed from time to time. 


Chapter V 
Empirical results and policy implications 


This chapter describes the regression output for each sub-period 1975-1991 and 1992-2000 as well as 
the overall period from 1975 to 2000. Based on the empirical results, the policy implications are 
discussed correspondingly. 


In total, there are 9 regressions for 3 respective periods meaning that there are 3 regressions for every 
period. Regressions 1, 2 and 3 are for sub-period 1975-1991, regressions 4, 5 and 6 are for sub-period 
1992-2000 and regressions 7, 8 and 9 are for the overall period 1975-2000. The regression process is 
repeatedly similar for each period. In the first regression of each period, i.e. regressions 1, 4 and 7, the 
dependent variable, per capita GDP growth, has been regressed on the explanatory variables, namely 
initial GDP per capita, SAVING, FDI, ODA, SCHOOL, TRADE and POPULATION. Then regional 
dummies and their slope dummies, i.e ODA*EASTASIA, ODA*SOUTHASIA and 
ODA*SUBSAHARA, are included in the second regression of each period, i.e. regressions 2, 5 and 8 
to explore how they affect the relation between aid and growth. Finally dummy for inland countries 
and its slope dummy, ODA*INLAND are included in the last regression of each period, i.e. 
regressions 3, 6 and 9 to investigate how the geographical features influence the relation between aid 
and growth. Those slope dummies indicate by how much the slope coefficient of countries from the 
above-mentioned regions differs from that of countries in other regions. 


In the regression analysis, the White’s Correction of Standard Errors have been used whenever 
heteroskedasticity problem arises. 


5.1. Sub-period 1975-1991 


In regression 2, the Jarque-Bera statistic is 6.45, which is larger than the critical value at the 5% level, 
rejecting the null hypothesis that the residual follows normal distribution. Consequently, outliers are 
found in observations 6, 14, 18, 34 and 36. Hence, dummies for these outliers are used to detect this 
non-normality problem. As a result, the Jarque-Bera statistic then falls to 2.27 showing that the 
residual now follows normal distribution. No evidence of autocorrelation, multicollinearity or wrong 
functional form was found based on Breusch-Godfrey, correlation and Ramsey RESET tests 
respectively. 


For the period from 1975 to 1991, as Table 1 shows, there is a strong negative correlation between 
economic growth and foreign aid (ODA). The coefficient of the ODA variable is consistently negative 
and significant at the 10% level across regressions. The coefficients of both regional dummy and slope 
dummy for Sub-Saharan Africa are negative and significant at the 10% level with t-statistics 1.65 and 
1.38 respectively in regression 2. The INLAND dummy and its slope dummy, i.e. ODA*INLAND, are 
positive and significant at the 15% and 10% levels respectively in regression 3. These results strongly 
suggest that there are differences in aid-growth relation between inland countries as well as those in 
Sub-Saharan Africa and the rest of developing countries from 1975 to 1991. Aid to the sampled inland 
countries contributes to growth while aid to Sub-Saharan countries hinders growth. 


Across regressions in Table 1, the sign of the explanatory variables are basically consistent with the 
theory. The strongly positive coefficient of initial GDP per capita shows a divergence instead of 
convergence among the countries in the sample. Since these developing countries have different levels 
of technology, investment and population growth, they have different steady states. Those countries 
that have higher initial GDP level will accelerate faster. TRADE and SCHOOL have positive impact 
on economic growth but SAVING, FDI and POPULATION are insignificant. 


5.2. Sub-period 1992-2000 


As shown in Table 2, the coefficient of ODA is negative and significant in regressions 4 and 6. Note 
that slope dummies ODA*SOUTHASIA and ODA*EASTASIA are significant at the 15% level in 
regression 5 with t-statistics 1.15 and 1.13 respectively. The sign of slope dummy 
ODA*SOUTHASIA is positive while that of ODA*EASTASIA is negative. However, the dummies 
for these two regions, i.e. SOUTHASIA and EASTASIA, are not significant suggesting that they have 
the same intercept but different slope. Dummy INLAND and its slope dummy ODA*INLAND are 
positive and significant at the 10% level with t-statistics 1.39 and 1.42 respectively (regression 6). 
This implies that during the period 1992-2000, aid has a positive impact on growth in the studied 
inland countries and a differentially positive impact on growth in South Asian countries. The 
coefficients SUB-SAHARA and of ODA*SUBSAHARA are insignificant in regression 5. 


Other explanatory variables are consistent across regressions with positive coefficients of initial level 
of GDP per capita (i.e. in 1992), SAVING, TRADE and SCHOOL. The coefficients of FDI and 
POPULATION are insignificant. 


5.3. Overall period 1975-2000 


As Table 3 shows, the coefficient of ODA is consistently negative and significant at the 5% level 
across all regressions. The coefficients of regional dummy SUBSAHARA and its slope dummy 
ODA*SUBSAHARA are negative and significant at the 10% and 15% level respectively in regression 
8. Dummy INLAND and its slope dummy ODA*INLAND are positive and significant at the 10% 
level in regression 9. These are evidences further consolidate the results of previous regressions that 
aid to the studied inland countries contributes to growth while aid to Sub-Saharan Africa hinders 
growth. 


The coefficients of other variables, i.e. GDP1975, TRADE and SCHOOL are positive and significant 
while that of POPULATION, SAVING and FDI are insignificant across regressions for this overall 
period. 


5.4. Policy Implications 
5.4.i. Implications of the negative relation between aid and growth 


From the above regression results, the following findings can be summarized (i) in general, economic 
growth has negative relation with foreign aid in the developing countries (ii) foreign aid to the studied 
inland countries as well as South Asian countries during the period 1992-2000 has positive impact on 
growth and (iii) there is strong divergence trend among countries in the sample. 


As discussed above, the foreign aid is likely to hinder the economic growth for some reasons. In 
countries where the institutional environment is distorted, aid could be fungible into financing the 
government’s consumption instead of being effectively invested. Saving displacement, aid 
dependency enhancement also badly affects growth of the recipient countries. Foreign aid and 
windfalls in countries characterized by a divided policy process are associated with increased 
corruption (Svensson, 1998). Foreign aid reduces long-run capital accumulation and labor supply 
(Gong and Zou, 2001). Moreover, depending on the marginal propensity to spend on the export goods 
and the conditions of aid, the foreign aid can possibly improve the donor’s terms of trade while make 
the recipient worse off (Krugman and Obsfeld, 2003). 


The negative relation between aid and growth is nothing new in the aid literature and this is just an 
additional evidence of this kind. However, it is noteworthy that the coefficient of aid is consistently 
negative and highly significant across regressions. This results force us to think more carefully about 
how to improve the effectiveness of aid. Reforms are certainly necessary, not only for recipients but 
also for donors, especially multilateral aid agencies. It is widely accepted that aid works well in good- 
policy environment and in reality there are many good examples of success, for instance Ethiopia, 
Uganda, Viet Nam, India etc (World Bank, 1998). Aid is more effective when it is used to facilitate 
timely and efficiently the reforms initiated by the local governments, not to condition the reforms. Put 
it another way, the reform should be internalized, not imposed by outsiders. What aid does is “to help 
good governments to survive long enough to solve the problems” (World Bank, 1998). Countries may 
learn from the successful experiences of others, but need to tailor appropriately their own action plans. 
Aid is more effective and viable if it finances government bureaucrats training or policymakers’ 
overseas education and then nurtures the reforms initiated by them. 


In reality, the World Bank structural adjustment programs and IMF stabilization programs failed in 
many cases due to the lack of appropriateness and strict penalty upon bad performance. What 
important is the “ownership”, which infers the commitment to prudent economic policies among the 
policymakers (Graham and O’ Hanlon, 2001). Conditionality is unlikely to bring about lasting reform 
if there is no strong domestic movement for change (World Bank, 1998). Therefore, conditionality 
should work in the way that ensures the effectiveness of loan where the reforms are in place. 
Rewarding good performers in aid allocation is a good way to encourage other recipient countries to 
learn from them. More importantly, the penalty should be implemented strictly upon the violation of 
conditional terms. Loans should be postponed or even terminated unless further positive evidence is 
accorded. 


The current patterns of channeling aid through centralized governments in recipient countries may 
reduce the timeliness and efficiency of aid. It is found that the aid is more effective if it is delivered 
directly to the working level local authorities. Hence, the emerging role of NGO community is widely 
attracting attention (World Bank, 1998). 


The present coordination and cooperation among donors is problematic. Most of donors and aid 
agencies have their own objectives and different plans in providing aid. “Raising flag” is a common 
phenomenon among donors and aid agencies. Therefore, instead of cooperating, they are normally 
stepping on each other’s toes by undertaking different approaches. As a result, the overall aid 
effectiveness on the growth of the nation most of the time fails to succeed, even though many aid 
projects are assessed effectively. This explains why many countries, such as Zambia, while receive so 
much aid from different resources, still stagnate over time. Moreover, it has been found that program 
aid and technical aid are more effective and sustainable than project aid (Marvrotas, 2003). Thus, it is 
better to finance long-term and strategic programs rather than short-term projects. But what matters 
here are the incentives of donors, especially multilateral aid agencies, in disbursement rather than in 
compliance enforcement. Short-term projects are likely to provide them quicker and more easy-to- 
achieve results than long-term, large-scale programs. Donors have strong incentives to continue 
lending even though the conditions are not met. For instance, World Bank must make loans to remain 
in operation (Graham and O’Hanlon, 2001). 


The results that foreign aid to Sub-Saharan Africa has negative impact on growth (regressions 2 and 8) 
are consistent with previous finding of Collier and Gunning (1999). As the matter of fact, the 
aftermath of colonialism is more serious in Africa than anywhere else. Sub-Sahara Africa is especially 
hindered by its tropical location, high prevalence of malaria, small portion of people living near the 
coast, and low coastal population density (Gallup, Sachs and Mellinger, 1999). Weak institutions, poor 


economic endowment, widespread corruption and various ethnic, political and religious conflicts are 
holding up this region for long time. Africa is especially vulnerable to terms of trade shocks, famines, 
political conflicts, drought and floods (Morrisey, 2001). It is found that African nations have aid-to- 
GNP ratios more than ten times that of Latin America or East Asia, but still suffer inferior economic 
performance. Problematically, within Africa, countries with poor economic policies have received 
more aid per capita than those with responsible policies (Graham and O’ Hanlon, 2001). 


In a distorted environment of Africa, if donors just simply provide aid with the same uniformed 
conditionality like elsewhere, the failure is inevitable. Figure 2 shows a typical example of Zambia, 
which has received such a huge amount of aid, yet the income per capita is only around US$600, not 
US$20,000 as expected (World Bank, 1998). Nigeria, Tanzania may also be examples of failures. 
Even though there some success stories, namely Botswana, Mauritius, Ghana, Ethiopia, Rwanda, Mali 
and Uganda, they account for such a small number out of aid recipient countries in the continent. The 
major cause is that donors do not favor good policy countries and penalize the poor performers. 
Consequently, the aid dependency is getting more and more serious. Widespread corruption and 
fungible aid also make the situation worse. 


The policy implication here is that for Africa, the money aid is necessary but the idea aid is even more 
important. It would be more sustainable if aid supports the policymakers training or education and 
then nurtures institutional reforms initiated by these well-trained policymakers. Put it another way, aid 
better be “the midwife of a good policy”. There may be an urgent need of a special mechanism for 
Africa focusing on education reforms based on successful cases of some countries. Leaders in African 
countries should play an active role in initiating and sustaining anti-corruption campaigns, public 
administration and legal system reforms. From the experience of Indonesia, where overseas educated 
bureaucrats ignite and sustain the institutional reform process, aid could be more effective to finance 
the overseas education of young and potential leaders. However, as mentioned earlier, this is a very 
long-term human capital investment, of which the outcomes are still ambiguous. Therefore, it is 
unlikely that donors have any interest in these types of programs, unless they really think strategically 
and forego their short-term incentives. Additionally, better conditionality is certainly important, in the 
sense that it should be persistent and strict, rewarding good performers and strictly penalizing bad 
ones. 


By and large, there are many things that need to be improved by both donors and recipients. For 
recipients, the policy and institutional environment must be improved with willingness and a strong 
commitment to reform. For donors, better assessment criteria and conditionality must be applied, i.e. 
better designed programs, more efficient coordination and cooperation and last but not least, the 
reforms of aid agencies. 


5.4.ii. Experience of inland countries and South Asian nations during the period 1992 to 2000 


Based on the results that foreign aid to the studied inland countries and South Asian nations during the 
period of 1992-2000 has positive impacts on growth, it is interesting to review the experience of those 
countries recently. 


Let’s look at the recent experience of inland countries first. Among 7 inland countries in the study, 
there are 2 Latin American countries, i.e. Bolivia and Paraguay, 4 African countries namely Benin, 
Botswana, Mali and Rwanda and 1 country from Middle East, Jordan. Most of these countries have 
undergone successful institutional and financial reforms, macroeconomic stabilization, private sector 
encouragement, trade promotion, and intensive investments in human capital recently. Therefore, 
despite the unfavorable natural conditions of the landlocked location, many of them have achieved 
tremendous economic performance. Botswana is one of the fastest growing countries in the 


developing world with a GDP growth rate of 7% over the past two decades. Benin achieves a 4.9% 
average annual growth rate from 1991 to 2001. Rwanda has grown at between 6 to 9% during the 
period 1994 to present. Jordan and Mali attain 4.38% and 2.5% growth rates respectively. Bolivia and 
Paraguay are recovering from recession. With the exception of diamond trade in Botswana, other 
countries, such as Jordan and Mali, are endowed with very scare natural resources and disadvantages 
in climate and international sea transportation access. However, each of them has their own approach 
to economic improvement. Jordan has been investing intensively in education and trade promotion. 
Mali concentrates on macroeconomic stabilization and economic liberalization. Rwanda focuses on 
policy and institutional reforms for instance rationalizing the tax system, introducing VAT, improving 
expenditure management, removing ghost workers from public service payrolls, launching 
privatization program, granting independence to the Central Bank, liberalizing exchange rates and 
prices, implementing financial reform and reducing tariffs. Benin has been strengthening economic 
management since 1990s. The government of Botswana has managed the country’s resources 
prudently, controlled expenditure and invested in human and physical capital. Bolivia, after a time of 
difficulty and uncertainty, has paid much attention to improving its critical infrastructure, expanding 
the basic services and strengthening public institutions. The donor and NGO community plays an 
important role in the reform process in most of these countries, especially in Rwanda, Mali, Benin and 
Botswana. 


Recent experience of some South Asian countries in the study is another good example of success. 
Bangladesh has performed relatively well over the last decade with average annual GDP growth of 5% 
with more and more entrepreneurs emerging recently. Good macroeconomic management has kept 
inflation relatively low. Recent reforms in fiscal management, governance, state-owned enterprises, 
banking, telecommunication and energy have shown promising results. Increasing FDI flows with the 
amount of private FDI of nearly US$ 400 million in fiscal year 1997-1998 strengthened infrastructure, 
energy and export-oriented industries (World Bank, 2003a). 


The National Strategy for Economic Growth, Poverty Reduction and Social Development, which is 
Bangladesh's Interim Poverty Reduction Strategy, aims to substantially reduce chronic poverty and 
invigorate social development. It focuses on five key areas (i) pro-poor economic growth for 
increasing income and employment of the poor (ii) human development of the poor through education, 
health, nutrition, and social interventions (iii) women's advancement and closing of gender gaps in 
development (iv) social safety nets for the poor and (v) participatory governance for enhancing the 
voice of the poor and improving well being in areas such as security and social inclusion and 
removing institutional hurdles to social mobility. The strategy also sets a medium-term 
macroeconomic framework and addresses the issues of trade reforms, governance, and sector-specific 
reforms. 


It is noteworthy that the NGO community in Bangladesh is one of the most active in the world. The 
strong partnership between government and NGO community in many areas such as micro-credit, non 
formal education and assistance with social mobilization has contributed effectively to the successful 
economic performance of the country. 


Pakistan has made significant development progress in its 56 years since independence. Health and 
education services have expanded and improved, and life expectancy has increased from 59 years in 
1990 to 63 years in 2001. Infant and maternal mortality rates have dropped, as have illiteracy rates. 
After a decade of inward-looking policies, in November 1999, the country launched a significant 
economic reform program and has since achieved considerable improvements. In 2002, the GDP grew 
at 5.1% while inflation remained low at 3.3% and the budget deficit was 4.6% of GDP (World Bank, 
2003b). 


Donors support Pakistan’s fundamental reform through a program of analytical services, institutional 
capacity building, and lending. The World Bank assistance strategy focuses intently on supporting the 
government's development strategy and is organized around three mutually reinforcing pillars (i) 
strengthening macroeconomic stability and government effectiveness (ii) strengthening and enabling 
the investment climate and (iii) supporting pro-poor and pro-gender equity policies. 


Sri Lanka was the one of the first developing countries which understood the importance of human 
resource investment. As a result, it has achieved human development outcomes more consistent with 
that of high income countries. Sri Lanka liberalized its economy in the 1970s, far ahead of the other 
developing nations. Its economic performance has been stable and positive thanks to sound 
macroeconomic management and progress in trade liberalization and financial sector reform. Sri 
Lankan income per capita is among the highest in the region, at US$820 (World Bank, 2003c). 
Furthermore, unemployment and inflation are historically low, the external current accounts have been 
strengthened, export increases and diversifies and foreign direct investment rises. These are factors 
that contribute to the successful performance of Sri Lanka over past decades. 


Sri Lanka’s Country Assistance Strategy (CAS) strongly supports the government’s view that it is 
imperative that the peace process must be accompanied by an equally determined economic reform 
process to unleash the strong potential of the economy. It supports the government’s efforts to create 
an environment conducive to healthy growth of the private sector, which includes improvements in the 
financial sector, utilities, and regulatory capacity. Much of this support would be in the form of 
budgetary assistance, to help finance the implementation of “Regaining Sri Lanka.” 


The common perception from the experience of the above-mentioned countries is that they have been 
implementing successful macroeconomic management stabilization, trade promotion, economic 
liberalization and intensive human capital investment. Foreign aid is effective when it supports 
reforms trigged by local government, which is clearly illustrated by the case of Botswana and Sri 
Lanka. Jordan and Sri Lanka show a great example of how important human capital investment is in 
the development process. The role of an active and empowered NGO community is vital, with good 
partnership and coordination with local government. This can be learnt from the case of Bangladesh. 
The valuable experience of these inland countries and South Asian nations provides good “food for 
thought” to donors and policy makers across the world. This finding is consistent with the previous 
result of Burnside and Dollar (1998), which is shown in Figure 3. 


Chapter VI 
Concluding remarks 


In this study, I have investigated several questions regarding the relation between foreign aid and 
economic growth. The primary concern has been the impact of aid on growth in developing countries. 
Overall, foreign aid is found to be significantly and negatively correlated with growth. This finding is 
another evidence showing the negative relation between economic growth and aid, which implies that 
there may be problems in the present aid providing system. There are a number of underlying causes, 
such as the fungibility of aid, aid dependency, bad economic management, corruption and poor 
coordination and cooperation among aid agencies etc. 


The second issue which the thesis addressed has been how the relation between aid and growth varies 
across the regions. Aid to the Sub-Sahara has had an adverse effect on growth. This is consistent with 
findings of other authors. Sub-Sahara is the region with largest amount of aid provided by donors but 
the economic performance remains fairly poor. This shows that large amount of aid does not 

necessarily guarantee growth. What really matters is the quality of aid. From donors’ side, it requires 


the appropriately designed programs, timely and sufficient disbursement, good conditionality and 
strict penalty upon deviation or violation etc. From the recipients’ side, it requires good 
macroeconomic management and institutions. These actually are problems, with which Sub-Sahara 
region is facing now. Therefore, aid programs should be designed in such a way that they support 
countries in this region to build their own capacity in management. Policymakers training, intensive 
human capital investments and better partnership between donor community and local governments 
should be first priorities. Needless to say, fighting against corruption and aid dependency is extremely 
important. 


In short, the initiative and strong commitment of local governments is a necessary condition whereas 
the appropriate and efficient assistance from donor community is the sufficient condition to make aid 
work effectively in Sub-Saharan Africa. 


During the period 1992-2000, foreign aid to South Asian nations has been found to contribute to 
growth. Surprisingly, the results also show that foreign aid to the studied inland countries has a 
positive impact on growth. Obviously, other developing countries can learn from the successful 
experience of South Asian and inland countries in the study. The intensive investment in human 
capital in Jordan and Sri Lanka, good policy environment in Benin and Botswana and active role of 
the donor and NGO community in Bangladesh, Mali and Rwanda provide policymakers a good “food 
for thought” in aid management. These experiences might not necessarily be applicable everywhere 
but surely they help donors and policymakers in other countries to understand better about what make 
aid work well in developing countries. 


Finally, a strong evidence of divergence has been found in the study implying that if the situation 
remains unchanged, the income dispersion among developing countries might be further increase in 
the future. 


Table 1. Regressions for sub-period 1975-1991 


Estimation method 


(1) (2) (3) 

White OLS OLS 
Dependent variables Per capita GDP growth from 1975 to 1991 
Constant 1.34(4.79) 1.34(2.35) 1.37(3.35) 


GDP1975 0.81***(13.92) 0.77***(8.25) 0.82***(12.54) 


SAVING 

FDI 

ODA 
ODA*EASTASIA 
ODA*SOUTHASIA 
ODA*SUBSAHARA 
ODA*INLAND 
SCHOOL 

TRADE 
POPULATION 
EASTASIA 
SOUTHASIA 
SUBSAHARA 
INLAND 
Observations 


R-squared 


** Significant at the 10% level 


***Sionificant at the 5% level 


Estimation method 


-0.01(-0.45) 
0.019(0.78) 
-0.080***(-2.15) 
Not included 
Not included 
Not included 
Not included 
0.12***(2.04) 
0.0028**(1.66) 
0.01(0.22) 

Not included 
Not included 
Not included 
Not included 
39 


0.97 


Notes:* Significant at the 15% level 


Values in parenthesis are t-statistic 


Table 2. Regressions for sub- period 1992-2000 


-0.05(-0.94) 
0.035(0.91) 
-0.07**(-1.56) 
0.027(0.11) 
-0.076(-0.16) 
-0.14**(-1.38) 
Not included 
-0.00012(-0.0013) 
0.003*** (2.22) 
-0.013(-0.25) 
-0.037(-0.35) 
-0.10**(-1.32) 
-0.23**(-1.65) 
Not included 
39 


0.97 


0.042(0.67) 
0.003(0.09) 
-0.076***(-2.01) 
Not included 
Not included 
Not included 
0.09*(1.14) 
0.012(0.13) 
0.0016*(1.29) 
-0.021(0.45) 
0.18(0.13) 
-0.003(-0.017) 
-0.19**(-1.46) 
0.44**(1.38) 
39 


0.97 


(4) (5) (6) 

White White White 
Dependent variables Per capita GDP growth from 1992 to 2000 
Constant 0.55(2.44) 0.38(1.21) 0.57(2.40) 
GDP1992 0.95***(35.16) 0.98***(28.44) 0.95***(32.91) 
SAVING 0.031***(1.99) 0.018(0.83) 0.04***(2.46) 
FDI -0.001(-0.19) -0.0003(-0.03) -0.0015(-0.17) 
ODA -0.020***(-1.80) -0.0057(-0.56) -0.02**(1.60) 
ODA*EASTASIA Not included -0.058*(-1.13) Not included 
ODA*SOUTHASIA Not included 0.064*(1.15) Not included 
ODA*SUBSAHARA Not included -0.0016(-0.03) Not included 
ODA*INLAND Not included Not included 0.041**(1.42) 
SCHOOL 0.059***(2.39) 0.048*(1.20) 0.068*** (2.50) 
TRADE 0.0005***(2.32) 0.00002(0.05) 0.00057***(2.42) 
POPULATION -0.026*(-1.11) -0.021(-0.71) -0.019(-0.85) 
EASTASIA Not included -0.24(-0.92) 0.087***(1.70) 
SOUTHASIA Not included 0.24(0.97) 0.28*(1.20) 
SUBSAHARA Not included -0.02(-0.14) -0.015(-0.55) 
INLANDObservations Not included39 Not included39 0.13**(1.39)39 
R-squared 0.99 0.99 0.99 


Notes:* Significant at the 15% level 
** Significant at the 10% level 
***Significant at the 5% level 


Values in parenthesis are t-statistic 


Estimation method 


Dependent variables 
Constant 

GDP1975 

SAVING 

FDI 

ODA 
ODA*EASTASIA 
ODA*SOUTHASIA 
ODA*SUBSAHARA 
ODA*INLAND 
SCHOOL 

TRADE 
POPULATION 
EASTASIA 
SOUTHASIA 


SUBSAHARA 


Table 3. Regressions for overall period 1975-2000 


(7) 


White 


Per capita GDP growth from 1975 to 2000 


1.79(4.98) 
0.73***(12.71) 
0.024(0.36) 
-0.008(-0.35) 
-0.11***(-2.92) 
Not included 
Not included 
Not included 
Not included 
0.13**(1.59) 
0.0043***(3.38) 
-0.046(-0.57) 
Not included 
Not included 


Not included 


(8) 


OLS 


2.11(2.95) 
0.63***(5.54) 
-0.004(-0.063) 
-0.022(-0.46) 
-0.11***(-1.95) 
-0.088(-0.33) 
-0.24(-0.52) 
-0.18*(-1.21) 
Not included 
0.041(0.31) 
0.005***(2.88) 
-0.061(-0.79) 
-0.60(-0.41) 
-0.14(-0.66) 


-0.75**(-1.50) 


(9) 


OLS 


1.95(4.02) 
0.74***(10.93) 
0.11**(1.36) 
-0.023(-0.62) 
-0.11***(2.74) 
Not included 
Not included 
Not included 
0.14**(1.38) 
0.17***(1.98) 
0.0043***(3.16) 
-0.051(-0.88) 
Not included 
Not included) 


Not included 


INLANDObservations 


R-squared 


Not included39 Not included39 0.64***(1.71)39 


0.96 0.96 0.96 


Notes:* Significant at the 15% level 


** Significant at the 10% level 
***Sionificant at the 5% level 


Values in parenthesis are t-statistic 


Figure 1. Total Aid: OECD Official Development Assistance 


and Adjusted Official Aid 
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Figure 2. The Gap between Model and Reality in Zambia, 1961-1964 
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Figure 3. Economic Management and Growth in Selected Developing Countries 
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Appendix 


Appendix 1.Income poverty by region 


Region 


East Asia and 
PacificExcluding China 


Europe and Central Asia 


Latin America and the 
Caribbean 


Share of population living on less than US$1 a day 
(percent) 


1987 1990 1993 1996 1998 


26.623.9 27.618.5 25.215.9 14.910.0 15.311.3 


0.2 1.6 4.0 5.1 5.1 


15.3 16.8 15.3 15.6 15.6 


Middle East and North 


ran 4.3 2.4 1.9 1.8 1.9 
South Asia 44.9 44.0 42.4 42.3 40.0 
Sub-Saharan Africa 46.6 47.7 49.7 48.5 46.3 
TotalExcluding China 28.328.5 29.028.1 28.127.7 24.527.0 24.026.2 
Source: World Bank World Development Report 2000/2001, Attacking Poverty 
Appendix 2.Regional profile 
: GDP 2002 ; 
: . Population Life 
Region Population 6 growth GNI per 
growth (%) rate (%) capita expectancy 
aie 1.8billion 0.9 6.7 US$950 «69.4 
Pacific 
Europe & sia US$ 
Central Agia 0.5 billion 0.1 4.7 2,160 69 
Latin America 526.7 USS 
& Caribbean million i ve 3,280 ee 
Middle East & 306.2 USS 
North Africa million es oe 2,230 ee 
South Asia 1.4 billion 17 4.3 USS 460 62.8 
Sea 0.7 billion 2.2 3.2 US$450 46 
Africa 
Source: World Bank Report 2002 
Appendix 3.Country information (Source: World Bank, 2002) 
Region Country Per Average Average ODA Remarks 


capita population 
GDP growth 
(constant rate (%) 
1995 
US$) 
China 166.75 1.35 
East Asia 
epacihe Indonesia 503.01 1.85 
Malaysia 2297.12 2.59 
Philippines 1172.86 2.42 
Thailand 1116.28 1.69 
Europe & 
Central Asia 
Malta 4659.15 0.70 
Turkey 1955.73 2.05 
Latin 
America& 
&Caribbean 
Argentina 7787.13 1.44 
Barbados 6754.91 0.35 
Bolivia 1016.14 2.22 
Brazil 4256.54 1.92 
Chile 2665.03 1.58 


per 
capita 
GDP 
growth 
rate (%) 


9.65 
5.07 
6.65 
2.49 


6.21 


4.55 


4.14 


1.77 
1.75 
1.82 
2.51 


5.39 


per 
GDP 
(%) 


0.43 
0.92 
0.30 
0.73 


0.39 


0.75 


0.32 


0.33 
0.25 
4.60 
0.15 


0.08 


Coastal 


Coastal 


Coastal 


Coastal 


Coastal 


Coastal 


Coastal 


Coastal 


Coastal 


Inland 


Coastal 


Coastal 


Middle East 
&North 
Africa 


South Asia 


Sub- 


Colombia 
Costa Rica 
Honduras 
Jamaica 
Paraguay 
Peru 
Uruguay 


Venezuela 


Cyprus 


Egypt, Arab 
Rep. 


Jordan 
Morocco 


Tunisia 


Bangladesh 
Pakistan 


Sri Lanka 


1867.70 


3097.33 


731.40 


1953.79 


1878.32 


2568.62 


5473.83 


3991.19 


6352.21 


731.40 


1814.61 


1113.93 


1640.85 


248.54 


318.05 


455.07 


2.08 


2.75 


3.10 


1.03 


2.96 


2.25 


0.65 


2.67 


0.91 


2.34 


4.15 


2.09 


2.30 


2.29 


2.71 


1.23 


3.11 


3.72 


2.74 


1.12 


3.00 


1.86 


1.82 


1.24 


4.17 


5.16 


4.38 


3.21 


4.34 


4.13 


5.36 


4.76 


0.12 


0.03 


0.45 


4.41 


14.76 


1.73 


1.46 


4.46 


2.29 


4.08 


Coastal 


Coastal 


Coastal 


Coastal 


Inland 


Coastal 


Coastal 


Coastal 


Coastal 


Inland 


Coastal 


Coastal 


Coastal 


Coastal 


Coastal 


Coastal 


SaharanA frica 


Benin 362.38 2.93 0.88 8.90 Inland 
Botswana 1538.22 3.36 8.33 3.20 Inland 
Cameroon 724.14 2.81 2.30 4.45 Coastal 
Cote d’ Ivoire 1045.34 3.57 1.16 4.36 Coastal 
Kenya 337.43 3.28 3.02 7.92 Coastal 
Mali 305.39 2.44 2,15 7.94 Inland 
Mauritania 485.34 2.55 2.90 24.17 Coastal 
Rwanda 321.10 2.04 2.81 14.45 Inland 
Senegal 551.94 2.73 3.02 12.18 Coastal 
Swaziland 1133.53 oalZ 5.34 3.56 Coastal 
Togo 466.30 212 1.93 10.78 Coastal 
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Open Textbook Adoption 
Five steps to adopting an Open Textbook for a course. 


Open Textbook Adoption 


Quick Start 


Step 1: Find an Open Textbook 
Search for an open textbook from the following sources: 


e MERLOT 

e Community College Consortium for Open Educational Resources 
¢ Global Text Project 

¢ OER Commons 

e Orange Grove 

e Connexions 

e USG Share (click on on word - guest) 

e Textbook Revolution 

e The Assayer 

e MERLOT 

¢ Community College Consortium for Open Educational Resources 
e Wikibooks 

e Audio Books 

e CK12 Flexbooks 

e Flat World Knowledge 

e Public Literature 

e Questia 


Step 2: Review and Select an Open Textbook 

As you search for open textbooks in repositories, consider what criteria you 
will use to select appropriate an open textbook for your own use. You can 
develop your own criteria or consider adapting existing criteria from other 
sources. 


e Take a look at the criteria available from MERLOT's Peer Review 
process. 


¢ Consider using or adapting the Evaluation Criteria Checklist used for 
content in USG Share. 

e The Curriki Review System allows content-area experts and teachers 
to review and rate resources in the Curriki repository. 

e A video is available which explains the process. 

e See Assessing the quality of open education resource based wikis. 

e Watch this video lecture about educational quality assessment. 


Make your selection based on criteria such as: 


¢ Quality of content, literary merit and format 

e Accuracy 

e Timeliness 

e Favorable reviews 

e Permanence/lasting value 

e Authority of author 

e Scope and depth 

e Physical quality 

e Formats available: print, CD-ROM, online, etc. 
e Reading level and writing style 

e Accessibility 

e Language(s) 

¢ Copyright restrictions on modification and reuse 
e Cultural relevance 


Cultural factors include race, ethnicity, language, nationality, religion, age, 
gender, sexual orientation, income level, and occupation. Ensure that 
information is relevant to the intended students' social and cultural contexts. 
Also, check for ratings, reviews or endorsements of open textbooks and 
OER by professional societies and organizations. For example, some 
professional organizations use an endorsement Lens at Connexions to 
indicate that content meets their minimum standards. 


Step 3: Customize your Selection as desired 

Few existing open textbooks will meet all your instructional needs so you 
may want to customize the open textbook you have selected. Consider the 
following ways you may want to modify the open textbook to make it more 
appropriate for your teaching style: Combine two or more open textbooks 


and OER. Rearrange the content in the open textbook. Add a glossary, 
hyperlinks, and test bank. Make edits to improve accuracy and currency. 
Make the content usable by students with visual impairment. The 
BookBuilder tool at CAST is just one of several tools that can be used to 
create your own customized version of the open textbook. Another tool is 
available from BongoBooks. If the open textbook you selected is in the 
Connexions repository, you can make your own copy of the open textbook 
then make your own modifications as a ‘derivative work.' CK12 and Flat 
World Knowledge allow for development of modified versions of open 
textbooks. 


Step 4: Disseminate Your Open Textbook to Your Students 

Disseminate your open textbook in either digital or print format to students 
in your course. Be sure to give your students clear instructions about 
appropriate use of printing services on your campus. Try to coordinate with 
the student computer labs, library, bookstore, and printshop on your 
campus. 


Do-It-Yourself 


e Email the website address of the open textbook to your students. 

¢ Download the open textbook as a file (e.g., Word, Open Office, PDF). 
Email the file to your enrolled students. 

e Post the website address or document file to your students' course 
management system course site. 


If the Word document file or PDF is too large to email or post, use a free 
online file storage or file sharing service. 


e Box.net 
e BT Digital Vault 
e Openomy 


Tour of Lulu Students can download and print the Word document file, 
PDF, or website contents. Campus Printshop Create a Word document file 
or PDF of the open textbook that you have selected. Open Office is another 
option. Email the file to your Campus Printshop per their specifications. 
Printing Services Create a file (e.g., Word, Open Office, PDF) of the open 


textbook that you have selected. Email the file to a printing service such as 
exlibris per their specifications. 


What are Open Textbooks? 


Open textbooks "are textbooks that are freely available with nonrestrictive 
licenses. Covering a wide range of disciplines, open textbooks are available 
to download and print in various file formats from several web sites and 
OER repositories. Open textbooks can range from public domain books to 
existing textbooks to textbooks created specifically for OER. Open 
textbooks help solve the problems of the high cost of textbooks, book 
shortages, and access to textbooks as well as providing the capacity to 
better meet local teaching and learning needs" according to a Module 
created by Institute for the Study of Knowledge Management in Education 
(ISKME). 


Five steps to adopting an open textbook for your course 


Give your students an alternative to expensive textbooks by following these 
five steps. 


Step One: List keywords based on course objectives or student learning 
outcomes. 


Step Two: Search for open content using the keywords. 
Step Three: Select or create appropriate open content. 
Step Four: Organize open content into an open textbook. 


Step Five: Get necessary approvals and disseminate the open textbook to 
students. 


EXAMPLE 


Health Course Textbook 


A textbook commonly adopted for a Healthy Lifestyles or Health Education 
course is An Invitation to Health by Hales. This 2007 textbook is 696 pages 
in length and has a list price of $108.95. One open textbook alternative is 
selected content from MedlinePlus. This content is free for downloading 
and printing. 


Medline g 


Trusted Health Information for You 


An Invitation to Health Table of Medline PlusOpen 

Contents Textbook Equivalent 
Health Literacy 

Chapter 1: Your Invitation to Health Evaluating Health 
Information 

Chapter 2: Changing for Life Healthy Living 

Chapter 3: Psychological Health Mental Health 


Chapter 4: Personal Stress 


Stress 
Management — 


Chapter 5: The Joy of Fitness Exercise and Physical 


Chapter 6: Personal Nutrition 


Chapter 7: Taking Control of Your 
Weight 


Chapter 8: Communicating and 
Relating 


Chapter 9: Personal Sexuality 
Chapter 10: Reproductive Choices 


Chapter 11: Avoiding Addictive 
Behaviors and Drug Abuse 


Chapter 12: Alcohol Use, Misuse, and 
Abuse 


Chapter 13: Tobacco Use, Misuse, and 
Abuse 


Chapter 14: Defending Yourself 
Against Infectious Diseases 


Chapter 15: Keeping Your Heart 
Healthy 


Chapter 16: Preventing Cancer and 
Other Illnesses 


Chapter 17: Health-Care Consumerism 
and Complementary/Alternative 


Medicine 


Chapter 18: Healthy Aging and the 


Fitness 


Nutrition 


Weight Control 


Personality Disorders 


Sexual Health 


Reproductive Health 


Drug Abuse 


Alcohol Consumption 


Smoking 


Immunization Infectious 
Diseases 


Heart Disease Prevention 


Cancer 


Complementary_and 
Alternative Medicine 
Health Fraud 


Seniors Health 


Circle of Life 


Chapter 19: Staying Safe: Preventing Injuries Safety Domestic 


Injury, Violence, and Victimization Violence 


Chapter 20: Working toward a Healthy 


: Environmental Health 
Environment car a ae 


Worksheet 
You can print out a Worksheet to guide you through implmentation of the 
five steps. 


Step One 


TASK 


List keywords based on your course objectives or student learning 
outcomes. 


EXAMPLE 
Health Course Textbook 


For a typical Healthy Lifestyles or Health Education course, expected 
outcomes are that students will be able to: 


1. Appraise and assess public attitudes and behavior regarding health and 
disease. 

2. Recognize, examine and formulate the importance of immunizations. 

3. Recognize and assess public bias towards aging, diabetes, epilepsy, 
STDs, etc. 

4. Differentiate the major classifications of communicable and non- 
communicable diseases. 

5. Examine and discuss the role of epidemiology in public health. 

6. Assess and analyze nutritional behavior. 


OON 


ju 
12. 
13; 


. Identify the major means of transmission for communicable diseases. 
. Identify and examine immunizations in relationship to immunity. 

. Examine the three levels of health promotion/disease prevention. 
10. 


Identify, compare, and discuss normal versus abnormal patterns of 
behavior. 

Identify and compare the major classifications of drugs. 

Examine and appraise patterns of drug abuse. 

Compare cultural health behaviors and suggest associated 
consequences. 


Keywords identified for a Healthy Lifestyles course are: 


communicable and non-communicable diseases 
immunizations 

aging, diabetes, epilepsy, STDs 

epidemiology 

public health 

nutrition 

immunity 

health promotion 

drug abuse 

cultural health behaviors 


Step Two 


TASK 


Search for open content using the keywords you have identified. Several 
resources are available on the Internet that provide teachers with tools to 
identify and select open content for use in instruction. 


Some of these are: 


OER Commons 
MERLOT 
Connexions 
Internet Archive 


e FREE: Federal Resources for Educational Excellence 
e [missing_resource: www.colfinder.org | 

e Creative Commons 

e OpenDOAR 

e Curriki 

¢ Hippocampus 

e Edu2.0 

e More Content Sources 


Also, see Discipline-Specific Content Sources, OER Public Domain 
Textbook Sources, and textbooks listed at OER Commons. 


EXAMPLE 


In order to locate open content for a health course, use search engines 
available on trusted U.S. Government sources of health information such 
as: 


e MedlinePlus 
e Centers for Disease Control 
e Healthfinder 


Medline 
Trusted Health 
Information for You 


A service of the 
National Library of Medicine 
National Institutes of Health 


healthfinder.gov 


Your Guide to Reliable Health Information, sponsored 
by the Office of Disease Prevention and Health Promotion 


Step Three 


TASK 


Select or create appropriate open content for your course based on the 
objectives and keywords. 


As you search for OER using these tools and repositories, consider what 
criteria you will use to select appropriate OER for your own use. 


e Take a look at the criteria available from MERLOT's Peer Review 
process. 
e See Assessing the quality of open education resource based wikis. 


e Watch this video lecture about educational quality assessment. 
Make your selection based on criteria such as: 


¢ Quality of content, literary merit and format 

e Accuracy 

e Timeliness 

e Favorable reviews 

e Permanence/lasting value 

e Authority of author 

e Scope and depth 

e Physical quality 

e Formats available: print, CD-ROM, online, etc. 
e Reading level and writing style 

e Accessibility 

e Language(s) 

e Copyright restrictions on modification and reuse 
e Cultural relevance 


o Cultural factors include race, ethnicity, language, nationality, 
religion, age, gender, sexual orientation, income level, and 
occupation. Ensure that information is relevant to the intended 
students’ social and cultural contexts. 


Also, check for ratings, reviews or endorsements of your sources by 
professional societies and organizations. 


EXAMPLE 
Health Course Textbook 


The open textbook content selected for a health education course from 
Medline Plus is subject to Quality Guidelines. 


HON 

@* 

CODE 

To determine quality and reliability of other health sources on the internet, 
look for the HONcode badge on the website. Websites that adhere to 
HONcode principles of the HON Foundation can post this badge. Be sure 
to verify the authenticity of the badge. 


heath educoton assets Ieory 


Feal 


notional digital tibrory 


For additional health information that has been reviewed for quality, see the 
HEAL Reviewed Collection. 


Step Four 


TASK 


Organize open content that you have collected into an open textbook. If the 
content you have selected does not comply with ADA Section 508 
accessibility requirements and copyright laws, then you will need to modify 
the content or select other content. 


Accessibility 


Certain accessibility requirements must be addressed when selecting and 
developing OER for electronic dissemination to students. By law, ADA 
Section 508, learning materials, including interfaces, images, sounds, 
multimedia elements, and all other forms of information, must be made 
available for used by anyone, regardless of disability. Detailed information 
about accessibility guidelines are available at Web Accessibility Initiative 
(WAI) and the Americans with Disabilities Act (ADA). 


Certain accessibility requirements must be addressed when developing 
OER for electronic dissemination to students. For example, see Distance 
Education: Access Guidelines for Students with Disabilities from the 
Chancellor’s Office California Community Colleges. 


By law, ADA Section 508, learning materials, including interfaces, images, 
sounds, multimedia elements, and all other forms of information, must be 
made available for used by anyone, regardless of disability. See this 
microtutorial about Section 508: 
http://21cif.imsa.edu/tutorials/micro/mm/508 


Detailed information about accessibility guidelines are available at Web 
Accessibility Initiative (WAI) and the Americans with Disabilities Act 
(ADA). 


e Utah State University, Web Accessibility in Mind (Webaim) offers 
various "How To" information and support on creating accessible web 
sites. Web authors can find a Section checklist, sample HTML markup 
and various articles and courses on accessible web design. 

e The Accessible Web Publishing Wizard simplifies the task of 


converting PowerPoint presentations, Word documents, and (in the 


future) Excel spreadsheets to accessible HTML through an easy-to-use 
user interface and automation of many of the details of conversion. 

e Art of ALT, a series of online lessons about building accessibility into 
Web-based humanities content. These lessons provide information to 
help build Web sites whose content is available to those with 
disabilities. 

e A-Prompt is an accessibility evaluation and repair tool from the 
University of Toronto in cooperation with the Trace Center and CAST. 
A demonstration version is available for download. A-Prompt lists 
what it considers to be errors and offers a chance to correct each one. 
to use 

¢ Accessibility Evaluation and Repair Tools 

¢ Accessibility Training and Resources 

¢ Accessibility Checklist-508 Compliance 

e Resources for Checking Accessibility and Captioning Multi-Media 


Copyright 


Although documents, pictures, audio and other information are all easy to 
copy from the Internet, it is your responsibility to understand and respect 
the laws that protect the author(s) of electronic information. The copyright 
laws that govern information in all formats are complex. It is impossible to 
reduce them to a few simple rules. We encourage you to visit the pages 
listed here. They have been prepared by legal and other experts on the 
subject of copyright and can help you learn to decide for yourself whether it 
is appropriate to use electronic information sources in your work.A basic 
understanding of copyright, fair use, the TEACH Acct, and intellectual 
property is necessary before using and developing OER in order to 
minimize the risk of violating the law. 


Did you know that the copyright notice © is no longer required for works 
published after March 1989? This means that the absence of a copyright 
notice does not necessarily mean the work is within the public domain. If 
you are unfamiliar with copyright issues, you are encouraged to visit one or 
more of the many online tutorials exist which address these topics. 


Watch this video clip that addresses the challenges faced by faculty when 
distributing copyrighted material from various sources: The Case of Dr. No. 


Many basic tutorials about copyright are available: 


e Trademark and Other Intellectual Property Resource Guide 
e The Copyright Crash Course, University of Texas at Austin 
e VA Tech Copyright Info 

e What You Need to Know About Copyright 

e License Your Work - Creative Commons 


EXAMPLE 
Health Course Textbook 


The Health Course open textbook alternative content available from 
MedlinePlus complies with Section 508 accessibility and is available for 
use under the Copyright Information stated on their website. 


Photographs, illustrations, and multimedia selected from the Public Health 


Image Library (Centers for Disease Control and Prevention) generally free 
for use without copyright restrictions: 


¢ Most of the images in the collection are in the public domain and are 
thus free of any copyright restrictions. If you look directly beneath the 
image you will see a fair use statement that tells you if the image is 
public domain or copyright protected. 

e Permission is not required for public domain images, but we do ask 
that you credit the original institution and contributor, when known, 
whenever the image is used in any publicly distributed media. 


Step Five 


TASK 


Get necessary approvals and disseminate your open textbook for student 
use in your course. 


Approvals 


Get approval from your academic department to use the open textbook in 
your course. Get your open text on the approved list for articulation 
purposes with transfer schools, especially if you teach at a community 
college. 


Dissemination 
Do-It-Yourself 
e Create a PDF of the open content that you have selected. 


Use Drawloop for creating PDF 
Use Connexions to create PDF 

Use OER Commons 

Convert Gutenberg Text File to PDF 


o Oo 0 0 


e Email the PDF to your enrolled students. Or post the PDF to your 
students' course management system course site. If the PDF is too 
large to email or post, use a free online file storage or file sharing 
service 


o Box.net 
o BT Digital Vault 
o Openomy 


e Students can download and print the PDF or simply view the PDF on 
their computers 


Campus Printshop 


e Create a PDF of the open content that you have selected. 
e Email the PDF to your Printshop per their specifications 


Printing Services 


e Create a PDF of the open content that you have selected. 
e Email the PDF to one of the following Printing Services per their 
specifications 


Tour of Lulu 
SafariU 
Illumina 
exlibris 


o Oo 0 °O 


EXAMPLE 
Health Course Textbook 


Virgil Bourassa and Fred Mednick from Teachers Without Borders posted a 
2006 textbook on child health for their Health Education Course at 
Connexions. The textbook can be easily downloaded as PDF and printed 
from the site. 


Health educator Stacey Hughes uses Lulu to distribute her 2006 book titled: 
Health & Social Care Teaching Resources. 


This Module was developed by Dr. Judy Baker, Director of the Community 
College Consortium for Open Educational Resources. January 21, 2008. 


e To join the Consortium, please contact Dr. Baker at 
bakerjudy@foothill.edu 

e For more information about open textbooks and open educational 
resources, see the Introduction to Open Educational Resources self- 
paced tutorial. 


James Dalziel - Learning Design and Open Source Teaching 

James Danziel's contribution to the "OSS and OER in Education Series." In 
this post, he uses his experiences with LAMS (Learning Activity 
Management System) to tie together some thoughts about pedagogy, 
technology and open source software. LAMS is an open source Learning 
Design system. It provides tools to author, run, and manage Learning 
Designs (also known as digital lesson plans). The LAMS Community 
supports sharing of Learning Designs as open educational resources. 


Note: Author - James Dalziel, "Learning Design and Open Source 
Teaching". Originally submitted May 16th, 2007 to the OSS and OER in 
Education Series, Terra Incognita blog (Penn State World Campus), edited 
by Ken Udas. 


Learning Design: The missing component of e-learning 


The field of Learning Design seeks to describe the “process” of education - 
the sequences of activities facilitated by an educator that are often at the 
heart of small group teaching. Consider this example: 


"An educator decides to break their seminar/tutorial class into small groups 
to debate an idea. Then each group reports back to the whole class. Then 
the whole class debates the different group ideas. Then the educator 
presents an article from the literature with a new perspective. Finally, the 
whole class discusses how their initial debate compares to the ideas of the 
article." 


This example is typical of small group teaching around the world, and yet 
this dimension of education is notably missing from most of the e-learning 
technology field to date. 


Learning Design seeks to describe educational processes like the example 
above. In particular, it has a special focus on processes that involve group 


tasks, not merely individual students interacting with content on a screen - 
rather, students interact with each other over a series of structured tasks. 


Much of the work on Learning Design focuses on technology to 
automatically “run” the sequence of student activities (facilitated by the 
educator via computers), but an activity in a Learning Design could be 
conducted without technology. Hence, a particular Learning Design may be 
a mixture of online and face-to-face tasks ("blended learning”) or it could 
be conducted entirely face-to-face with no computers (in this case, the 
particular Learning Design acts as a standardised written description of the 
educational process - like a K-12 lesson plan). One way to think of a 
Learning Design system is as a workflow engine for collaborative activities. 
A particular Learning Design is like an educational recipe for a teacher - it 
describes ingredients (content) and instructions (process). 


Educators can share Learning Designs in the same way they can share 
content; but with the added benefit is that they are now sharing the teaching 
process, not just teaching content. The two main Learning Design initiatives 
globally (Coppercore and related projects; and LAMS) are both are freely 
available as open source software, and both have online communities 
sharing Learning Designs as open content (Learning Networks for Learning 
Design at OUNL - and the LAMS Community. 


The vision of how Learning Design could contribute to improving 
education was, for me, best articulated by Diana Laurillard in the UK 
Government e-learning strategy in 2005. Point 89 says: 


"“We want to stimulate greater innovation in e-learning design to accelerate 
the development of the next generation of e-learning. The focus should be 
on design flexibility for teachers and engaging activity for learners. Flexible 
learning design packages would enable teachers in all sectors to build their 
own individual and collaborative learning activities around digital 
resources. This would help them engage in designing and discussing new 
kinds of pedagogy, which is essential if we are to succeed in innovating and 
transforming teaching and learning.”" 


The benefit of Learning Design is that it provides educators with a way to 
describe and share the educational process (not just content). By fostering 


sharing, we not only improve education through open dissemination, but as 
educators can adapt and improve the Learning Designs they receive, and 
share the improved version back with a global audience of educators. This 
could lead to improved educational outcomes while at the same time 
reducing preparation time. 


Open Source Teaching? 


If Learning Designs capture the heart of the education process, then could 
we, by analogy, call them the “source code” of teaching? And if teachers 
then share their Learning Designs with each other under open content 
licenses, then does this represent the birth of open source teaching? 


I put forward this idea in a keynote presentation for ED-MEDIA in 2006. 


The emphasis, for me, is on Learning Design as the “Source (code of) 
Teaching”, and then applying an open content license makes it Open 
(Source (code of) Teaching) - rather than the emphasis being “Open 
Source” for/of Teaching. As ugly as this close textual analysis is, it turns 
out to be important. 


I am happy to call the Creative Commons BY-SA-NC (Attribution, Share 
Alike, Non-commercial) license (the typical license used in the LAMS 
Community) an “open” license. But when I ran the terms “open” “source” 
and “teaching” together, some colleagues took exception to this phrase 
being applied to Learning Designs that are licensed in a way that is 
incompatible with the Open Source Definition and the Free Software 
Definition (ie, no restriction on fields of endeavour, including commercial 
endeavours). 


On the other hand, I’ve spoken to many educators who are comfortable with 
open sharing of their educational work for non-commercial purposes, but 
would be uncomfortable with a blanket license that permits any kind of 
commercial use as well (in passing, I should note that the issue here is 
rarely that users of the non-commercial clause are against any kind of 
commercial use; rather, they would like to be asked first, and have the 
option to negotiate terms on a case-by-case basis, typically with the 


implication that if someone else makes money from their work, they’d like 
a cut). 


So I remain uncertain how to address this challenge: if most of my 
colleagues only feel comfortable to share their work on a non-commercial 
basis, then is it better to encourage them to share their work (and hence 
ultimately improve education) rather than trying to persuade them to change 
their mind about allowing commercial use (and run the risk of them not 
sharing if they are not persuaded)? 


I still really like the phrase “open source teaching”, primarily because of the 
image of Learning Design as the “source code” of teaching. But I’ve held 
off using this term any further because I don’t feel that the issues above 
have been resolved. Regardless of the term, I see great potential in the open 
sharing of Learning Designs to foster improved education for a better 
world. 


Comments 


16 Responses to “Learning Design and Open Source Teaching” 


1. Simon_Shurville - May16th, 2007 at 10:39 am 


I love the concept you describe here and the practicality of your approach. I 
think that the creative commons license has been incredibly useful for 
ethical reuse of learning objects such as diagrams one can find on 
Wikipedia (for example), download, embed in and power point and 
attribute. Such processes really do streamline academic processes and 
provide cost effective ways in which academics can be ‘digital rights’ role 
models for their students and still have time to learn and reflect. And maybe 
creative commons for learning design will encourage academics to invest 
the additional work associated with describing learning designs in formal 
languages and then uploading or publishing them to the world at large. I do 
sincerely hope so. 


My issue is that I have as much instinctive trouble with the idea of attaching 
ownership to learning designs as I have with copyrighting DNA. I am a 
realist and appreciate that it takes an individual or organization considerable 
effort or inspiration to generate and codify a novel and interesting* learning 
design and that in the real world of activity based costing such effort should 
be rewarded or acknowledged. And this is part of my worry: how do we 
verify that a particular learning design was generated by a particular 
individual? It seems possible that, if incentives exist (be they academic 
esteem or financial reward), then there could be an epic land grab in which 
particular ways of teaching are suddenly owned by a person, university or 
corporate entity. In this admittedly paranoid future it is possible that 
particular ways of learning and teaching could only be applied in pre- 
approved contexts or by those with ready cash to hand. To be contentious, 
are there potential parallels here with drug research costs and the needs of 
the developing world? 


*Tf* that land grab happened, then I for one would lose sleep. To avoid 
potential bags under my eyes, I feel that some form of peer review system is 
needed to help the community to assign authorship in the first place and that 
some thinking needs to be done on whether academic processes should be 
licensed at all and if so by whom. 


In the here and now I like the concept of open source teaching a lot, it is an 
advance and my intuition is that it will be a force for good. 


Simon Shurville (simonshurville@btinternet.com) 


(* this is based on Margaret Boden’s hallmark of creativity) 


2. James Dalziel - May 16th, 2007 at 7:05 pm 


Hi Simon, Thanks for this feedback. At one level, the move towards open 
licensing of education resources (eg, Creative Commons) for any 
educational resources (eg, Learning Design, image, article, etc) is a step 
forward from our current restrictive copyright regimes. Under most 
copyright law, you have little or no right to use and modify a (complete) 


work without prior permission from the author - which introduces huge 
“transaction costs” (ie, the effort required to get this permission) into the 
practical sharing and improving of educational content. 


By comparison, Creative Commons licenses can give users certain rights 
“up front” to use (and depending on the license, modify) educational 
content without needing to first ask for permission - and this “up front” 
permission can foster a far more efficient system for using, adapting and 
improving educational resources. 


In the case of copyright in a Learning Design - my understanding (NB: I am 
not a lawyer) is that your copyright applies only to your specific instance of 
the relevant content you entered into your design, not any generic design 
that uses the same activity structure as your design. 


So if I write a sequence for introduction psychology students that helps 
them reflect on their ideas and misconception of psychology (see 
http://www.lamscommunity.org/lamscentral/sequence?seq%ofid=10489 ) 
then the combined “work” of the activity structure and the specific text used 
in each tool within this sequence is copyright to me, but not the activity 
structure on its own 


(in any case, while this particular sequence is copyright to me, it is then 
licensed using Creative Commons BY-SA-NG, so you’re welcome to use it 
and modify it for non-commercial purposes without asking me first. If you 
change it and share it with others, it becomes your copyright, but the “share 
alike” clause of the license requires you to share it using the same Creative 
Commons license. If you don’t accept this “share alike” requirement, then 
you lose your original right to modify it in the first place). 


The generic activity structures that can be created in a tool like LAMS are 
so general that I don’t believe copyright should be able to exist in these on 
their own (that is, without any specific content within them). If it ever 
turned out to be possible that the generic structures alone could be 
meaningfully copyrighted, I’d make the case that all possible combinations 
of generic activities are anticipated by the way the LAMS software 
operates, and hence any possible copyright in them vests in the LAMS 
Foundation (which owns the LAMS software and makes it freely available 


as open source software). The LAMS Foundation would assign copyright in 
all possible generic structures to the public domain (or failing this, the most 
permissive open content license available, say CC BY). 


So my sense is that the land grab for copyright of generic activity structures 
can’t happen, or if it were possible under certain copyright regimes, then 
there are ways to fight it to keep everything open anyway. 


For completeness, a different approach would be to *patent* certain generic 
activity structures. Patents allow you to restrict not just the particular 
manifestation of an idea, but any particular example that embodies the 
patented idea - so if someone succeeded in patenting a “problem based 
learning” activity structure, then this could potentially be used to restrict 
any particular content example that relies on this structure. 


Again, I am not a lawyer, but I also see this as unlikely to succeed. First, in 
many countries, patents over software and business methods are not 
acceptable. In other countries, the highest court of the land is yet to rule to 
actually say that software patents are definitely legitimate (this includes the 
US!). In any case, generic activity structures in education (eg, problem 
based learning) tend to have long histories that predate recent software 
implementation, so they would not be considered “novel” (a requirement 
for a valid patent). A related issue is that even if a particular software 
implementation of an activity structure was somewhat “new”, it may be 
“obvious” to any skilled practitioner in the field. Patents that are obvious 
are also not valid, and the US Supreme court has recently ruled that obvious 
should be interpreted broadly rather than narrowly. 


Apart from all of the above, Coppercore and LAMS were the first software 
systems to implement Learning Design concepts, and so any subsequent 
work after these systems would be affected by this “prior art” - again, if a 
concept already exists or is anticipated in an existing system, then it makes 
later patents invalid. So I think there are strong arguments against any 
attempt at patenting generic activity structures because of a lack of novelty, 
their “obviousness”, and the existing prior art. 


Having said all this, it is worth noting that the systems for granting and 
litigating patents have become deeply flawed in certain countries 


(especially the US), so that despite all of the above, inappropriate patents 
can and are sometimes used against the public good, even in education. So 
there is no guarantee that a patent fight could not erupt - only that there are 
good grounds to believe that such an attempt to take something beneficial 
away from the common good, and to then give a monopoly right to a 
commercial endeavour based on restricted use of a previously common 
good, would fail. But let us hope that none of us ever have to tread this path 
- it would be a colossal waste of time for those seeking to build a better 
world through better education. 


James 


3. Simon_Shurville - May 17th, 2007 at 2:23 am 
Dear James 


Thank you for a detailed and reassuring reply. I am in complete agreement 
with everything you write here. I was particularly impressed by the idea that 
“all possible combinations of generic activities are anticipated by the way 
the LAMS software operates, and hence any possible copyright in them 
vests in the LAMS Foundation (which owns the LAMS software and makes 
it freely available as open source software)” and by the noble sentiment that 
“The LAMS Foundation would assign copyright in all possible generic 
structures to the public domain (or failing this, the most permissive open 
content license available, say CC BY).” It is lucky for us all that LAMS 
emerged from the community of “those seeking to build a better world 
through better education”. 


A great blog so far and I look forward to further installments, Simon 


4. Ken Udas — May 17th, 2007 at 9:34 am 


James & Simon, this is great. I am really enjoying the direction that this 
discussion is taking. As I was reading through the comments I was thinking 
a bit about the practical limitations and flaws of the US intellectual property 


regime. I too am not a lawyer or a self-taught expert on IP law, but it does 
seem that the notion of ownership and commercialization of intellectual 
assets that were created with the intent to be used openly for the public 
good is quite contentious. That is, the dialog can become pretty polarized 
pretty quickly, which in my estimation is good. How the debate, particularly 
around the Non-Commercial restriction is framed is important because 
respectful but critical dialog will be the quickest way of addressing the 
practical problem that James identified in his post. 


"So I remain uncertain how to address this challenge: if most of my 
colleagues only feel comfortable to share their work on a non-commercial 
basis, then is it better to encourage them to share their work (and hence 
ultimately improve education) rather than trying to persuade them to change 
their mind about allowing commercial use (and run the risk of them not 
sharing if they are not persuaded)?" 


James, although you are not a lawyer, you are a psychologist and I would 
like your thoughts on this phenomena. Let’s just assume that most of our 
colleagues who contribute to “Open Source Teaching” by contributing 
learning designs or content to the commons are doing so for the “public 
good.” Let’s also assume that our colleagues would like the impact that 
their contribution has on “Open Source Teaching” (and the common good) 
to be the greatest possible. Furthermore let’s assume that the more 
frequently used the contributions are the greater the impact and public 
good. Why would it matter if the impact is magnified by commercial use? It 
seems to me that if somebody adds some value to the creation and then uses 
a market mechanism to propagate the benefit, while also respecting the 
Share Alike component of the license, the impact of “Open Source 
Teaching” will be greatest and our colleagues’ interests are met. 


This is sort of a long-winded way of indicating that my observations point 
to less of a problem with commercial organizations making money on Open 
Source Teaching resources, than having those resources not being used very 
much and their value being under realized. The NC restriction might not be 
at the root of this, in fact, I would guess that right now there are other issues 
around the culture of western education and technology standards, that are 
equally important issues, but I think that the NC restriction is a potential 


barrier in that it makes the license more complex and potentially confusing. 
It seems to me that “Commercial” use is a term that has some ambiguity 
and might not get to the nub of what folks are concerned about and why 
they decided to contribute to the public good in the first place. 


5. James Dalziel - May17th, 2007 at 7:59 pm 
Hi Ken, 


Many thanks for these thoughts. I think the issues of adoption of Learning 
Design (your last point) and licensing for open content are mostly separate 
at the moment, so I’I] take each in turn in separate posts. Listed below are 
some reflections on the reasons for the slow adoption of Learning Design to 
date: 


(1) A typical Course Management System (CMS) is mostly used to support 
existing practice, rather than transform the pedagogy of a course. Typical 
real world CMS use (ie, announcements, email, calendar, course documents 
and slides) seems to me to be “e-admin” for learning, rather than actual “e- 
learning”. These “e-admin” components are helpful contributions towards 
an efficient course, but they are quite different to the introduction of online 
scenarios for problem-based learning or role plays (as examples of more 
transformational pedagogical approaches). So while Learning Design 
systems may be strong in their support for transformational pedagogies, the 
reality is that current CMS use is mostly not in this direction to date. When 
innovative work is done ina CMS, it is mostly “single-learner” content (eg, 
rich multimedia courseware), rather than collaborative sequences of 
activities. 


(2) Following on from (1), a problem that I now see regularly is that 
instructors who have used a current CMS have narrowed their view of what 
might be possible for online learning to just the feature set of their current 
CMS. This is pragmatic and understandable, but I’ve noticed that some of 
the people I would most expect to grasp the benefits of Learning Design are 
actually most resistant, either because they now think of e-learning only 
through the lens of their current CMS, or they don’t want to consider a 


different approach. What’s interesting about this problem is that I find it 
more prevalent in universities (where CMS use is widespread) than in K-12 
(where CMSs are now being adopted more, but not as widely or as quickly 
as in universities). I’ve seen a number of cases where K-12 teachers have 
used LAMS, and then later been introduced to a typical CMS for the first 
time, and been dumbfounded at the “lack of features” in the CMS to 
support sequences of collaborative learning. I don’t see the problem as one 
of a natural evolution from “basic” use of a CMS to “advanced” use of a 
Learning Design approach; rather, it seems that the initial tools you use for 
e-learning affect the way you perceive future tools with different 
assumptions. 


(3) Following from (2), Learning Design systems (such as LAMS) have not 
tried to add all the traditional CMS features to their core “workflow” 
features, and so if an instructor wants all the helpful “e-admin” features 
(and this includes me when I teach!), they aren’t available in a Learning 
Design system. This means that two systems will be needed (CMS + 
Learning Design) and in many cases, technical restrictions make this 
difficult or impossible. (As an aside, it is amazing to me how many of the 
real decisions about e-learning technology use in educational organisations 
are made by technical staff, rather than instructors; and when there is a 
disagreement between these groups, the instructors rarely get what they 
want). However I should note that since we released integrations of LAMS 
with Moodle, Sakai, .LRN, Blackboard and WebCT, we have seen increased 
interest in using LAMS within these CMSs. 


(4) From a different perspective, I think early Learning Design systems 
have had some important limitations that made them seem too rigid for 
some instructors. For example, ever since we started building LAMS, 
colleagues have been asking for a feature that would allow them to change a 
“running” sequence “mid-stream”. The idea is that as an instructor, even 
when you plan a set of activities ahead of time, you often find yourself 
changing these halfway through due to new realisations you’ve had along 
the way (oh - that next activity is not going to work, I should do something 
different”) or simply that the discussion among students within the 
sequence has taken a different direction to what you expected, and so you 
want to change the later activities to better reflect the unexpected direction 


of the discussion. As a teacher myself, I’ve always wanted this feature too, 
as it is pretty fundamental to the way education works in practice. 


Unfortunately, Learning Design systems turn out to be very complex 
software applications (they are basically concurrent multi-actor workflow 
systems, which is bleeding-edge technology even for the most advanced 
workflow systems), and so the software requirements for editing a running 
sequence “on the fly” proved to be really hard. However, I’m pleased to say 
that after rebuilding LAMS from the ground up for the V2 release in 
December 2006, we were able to put a new architecture in place that would 
support “Live Edit” (as it is now called). This feature comes out in the 
LAMS 2.0.3 release due in the next few weeks, and if you want to see it in 
action now, it is available in the new “RAMS” beta release (RAMS is the 
eResearch workflow version of LAMS - see 
http://demo.ramscommunity.org ). For an animated walkthrough of this new 
feature, see http://saturn.melcoe.mg,edu.au/lams2/docs/winks/live-edit.html 


Two other technically difficult but pedagogically important features to 
come soon in LAMS are “branching” and “floating activities”. Branching 
allows an instructor to have multiple pathways for different groups of 
students (and these pathways can be based on instructor or student choice, 
or automated - such as using a quiz score to determine which path a student 
follows). Floating activities are activities that are not “inside” the flow of 
the sequence - they’re individual activities that sit “along side” the main 
flow of tasks, and can be accessed by students at any time while in the 
sequence (this is useful for support information/tasks which not all student 
may need to do as part of the main flow, but are there as a backup for this 
who need them). Both of these features are due for release in LAMS V2.1 
in July. My point here is that until very recently, some important 
pedagogical features were missing from a Learning Design system like 
LAMS, so for some instructors, these missing features may have had a big 
impact on their readiness to consider a Learning Design approach. 


(5) One of the core theoretical concepts of Learning Design is that systems 
should attempt to be “pedagogically neutral” - that is, they should not 
support just one pedagogical approach (eg, problem based learning), but 
rather support a wide range of pedagogies depending on how an instructor 


designs their activities (NB: my own view on this is that it is impossible to 
be completely pedagogically neutral, as any system will have hidden 
commitments of one kind or another - rather, I see this as a crucial goal to 
aspire towards - the wider the range of possible approaches that are 
supported equally, the closer we are to achieving this goal). 


I think this is an important principle, but in practice, I think most instructors 
want more than this - they want a flexible system together with advice and 
templates on “good practice” Learning Designs. So if I want to run a 
problem-based learning scenario with my class, I’d like a number of pre- 
built activity templates for problem based learning, and some advice on 
which one to choose, and how to edit the content to suit my discipline area. 
To me, this would be a very useful overlay to a Learning Design system, but 
it is worth noting that it goes beyond the concept of pedagogically 
neutrality. I think the field of Learning Design is now ready to take this step 
of having two layers - a generic design layer, and on top of this, a set of 
templates and advice for particular uses - but not all would share my views 
on this. In our own work on LAMS, we are working towards a first example 
of this kind of system (sometimes called a “pedagogic planner’) in the 
coming months, and there are two projects in the UK working on related 
concepts in this area. For an early mock-up of how this could look, see 
Slides 18-22 at 


http://www.lamsfoundation.org/CD/html/resources/presentations/LAMS.JIS 
Ceval.AstonUniConference.Jan05.ppt 


The above is by no means an exhaustive list of barriers to the adoption of 
Learning Design, and they may not even be the most important. In 
particular, the slowest adoption of Learning Design, relative to general 
market size and innovation, is in the US, and this remains a mystery to me. 
I’d welcome comments on these or other suggested barriers from readers of 
these posts. 


6. James Dalziel - May 17th, 2007 at 10:03 pm 


Ken asks why it would matter if others were making money from open 
content Learning Designs, so long as the wider educational benefits of their 
adoption was the outcome? 


I won’t try to answer this for myself, as I am yet to resolve my own 
conflicting ideas on this, but let me try to comment generally on behalf of 
the educators with whom I’ve discussed this topic - I think there are two 
points: 


(a) The spirit of sharing resources for non-commercial use runs strong in 
the education community - the idea certainly predates its codification in 
Creative Commons licenses, and I believe it is decades if not centuries old. 
But saying this does not mean commercial use is somehow the polar 
opposite, rather that commercial use tends to foster a much more mixed 
reaction among educators, and a tendency to debate pros and cons 
(sometimes vociferously). My sense is that the idea of non-commercial 
sharing *in and of itself* is widely accepted. So I think the choice of NC 
licenses should not be assumed to be an “anti-commercial” decision - 
rather, for many educators it is a statement of what is unproblematic as an 
up-front grant of rights (as compared to a different set of up-front rights that 
tends to provoke more mixed reactions). 


This spirit of sharing among educators may change over time as the 
arguments for a combined non-commercial and commercial grant of up- 
front rights are made (as it has been made successfully for free/open source 
software - although it’s worth noting that Linus Torvalds’ initial Linux 
license had a condition against distributing it for money, and he only later 
changed to the GPL). For now, I think the deep bedrock of instinctive 
educator behaviour is to be comfortable with non-commercial sharing, but 
uncertain what to make of commercial use. And I would add that even if 
there are some fuzzy boundaries to the limits of non-commercial use, in my 
experience this does not tend to change the broader spirit of how educators 
feel about this issue. 


(b) I think the concerns about commercial interests making money from an 
educator’s Learning Design (or any other educational resource) is more 
about a fear that money is being extracted from users for what would 
otherwise would be a no-cost resource, and then those revenues could be 


going to things *other* than the further creation and dissemination of 
Learning Designs to benefit education (eg, offsetting losses on past failed 
commercial e-learning initiatives). 


My sense is that where there is a virtuous circle between commercial 
dissemination of educational resources that leads to further funding for 
creation and dissemination of new resources, then many educators would be 
(more) comfortable with this situation. But if this is not the case (or even if 
it is just perceived to be not the case - there is much trust to be rebuilt 
between educators and commercial interests), I think there is a natural 
reluctance among educators to trust commercial parties *up-front* to use 
their content to make money in unknown ways. 


Having said the above, I think there is quite a lot of unrealistic thinking 
about the potential monetary benefits to educators of having their work used 
commercially. In practice, most publishers I have dealt with tend to only 
work with quite large “units” of educational content, such as a whole 
textbook (as the cost of acquisition for smaller units, like individual 
learning objects, makes them uneconomical). So I don’t see a viable market 
for individual Learning Designs, at least not for a long time. 


However, if you are an expert author of Learning Designs with many 
existing shared items that are highly regarded, then I think the chances of 
you being approached by a commercial publisher to create a set of *new* 
resources for a fee is a more likely commercial opportunity for the short- 
medium term. In other words, for educators who might like to benefit 
commercially from the work they share, what matters more is the reputation 
they achieve from past sharing of good quality work as a basis for new paid 
work in the future; rather than the idea that an educator would see any 
significant commercial income straight off the back of existing sharing. 


I may be wrong on this, as we really don’t have much practice of any kind 
to observe yet, but this is my sense of how the relationships between 
Learning Design authors and commercial interests are likely to pan out in 
the next few years. I’d welcome feedback and alternative views on this. 


I should note that I’ve made many claims above on behalf of “(most) 
educators” - and although this is based on the many conversations I’ve had 


on this topic over several years all around the world, I could well be wrong 
on some or all of the “spirit” that I attempt to articulate above. Even if my 
characterisations are somewhat accurate, there will be many educators who 
don’t share these views, so I accept that I am not speaking for them, and I 
don’t mean to offend anyone who has different views to those I’m 
attempting to describe. 


7. Ken Udas - May 22nd, 2007 at 8:10 pm 
Comment 


James, you posed an interesting question in your earlier post about learning 
design 


"In particular, the slowest adoption of Learning Design, relative to general 
market size and innovation, is in the US, and this remains a mystery to me. 
I’d welcome comments on these or other suggested barriers from readers of 
these posts." 


I have recently served at two universities that have a strong commitment to 
learning design. At the State University of New York (SUNY) within the 
SUNY Learning Network (SLN) much of our dialog was about learning 
design and how it is supported through technology infrastructure. At the 
Penn State World Campus, we maintain a relatively large learning design 
group that supports the program and touches all of our courses. In both 
cases the design groups had developed some technology support for 
learning design. In addition, a quick review of the Sloan ALN and WCET 
meetings to be held this autumn in the States indicates that learning or 
instructional design are well discussed topics. My point is that the notion of 
learning design, I think, is relatively well accepted in the States. 


So, is this more about the adoption of learning design tools by particular 
classes of users than the acceptance of design principles of teaching and 
learning? Could it have more to do with the identity that many educators 
have with a particular LMS/CMS? Do educators have an intuitive sense for 


learning design principles and go about their business naturally applying 
them without design tools? 


I know of an increasing number of colleagues who are exclusively using a 
wiki application as their teaching and learning environment. These tend to 
number among the most sophisticated and creative teachers that I know. 
Does this represent an interest in reducing technological barriers, or at least 
point to a certain minimalism? If so, what do you think it means for 
Learning Design? Most of us who have been at this for a while cut our teeth 
on eLearning using a LISTSERV (frequently Majordomo) and did some 
pretty creative things, I think, because the rules of teaching online had not 
yet been settled. 


I am thinking that there will be certain types of educators that will use a 
design tool and certain types of institutions that will adopt a design tool. I 
would guess that there are more individuals and small deployments using 
LAMS or some other tools that support learning design than one might 
suspect, and that is takes a lot for large programmes with established 
workflows, developing training programs, and other investments to adopt a 
new tool or approach. 


Am I missing the mark? 


8. James Dalziel- May 22nd, 2007 at 11:49 pm 


Ken, Thanks for your thoughts on the adoption of Learning Design in the 
US. I think a terminology issue needs clarifying first. For me, the phrase 
“Learning Design” (especially with the capitals) tends to refer to a specific 
body of quite recent technical work that attempts to describe how software 
can “run” a sequence (or flow) of learning activities (particularly 
collaborative activities); and this ability to run the activities is based on a 
run-time system executing a machine-readable “design” document (which 
can be created independent of the run-time environment; and hence is 
shareable). 


The core elements of a Learning Design are a series of activities that 
include details (for each activity) about who is involved and their roles, 
what is to be done, and how it is done; together with some overarching 
description of the “flow” of these activities, and potentially the reason for 
this Learning Design (eg, objectives). This description could be applied to a 
well structured (human written) lesson plan, so Learning Design’s unique 
contribution is to provide a machine-readable “formal language” that allows 
the lesson plan to be “run” in software. 


The early work on Learning Design was around Educational Modelling 
Language (EML) at the Open University of the Netherlands in the late 
1990s. This work was then an input to the development of the IMS 
Learning Design specification, which is the main reference point for most 
people within this field. IMS LD was developed in 2001 and 2002, and 
released in February 2003. Over the past five or so years, we’ve seen the 
first generation of Learning Design systems that are either directly based on 
this work (eg, Coppercore and Reload) or draw inspiration from it (eg, 
LAMS). 


I mention all this because there is a wider set of activities within 
educational organisations sometimes called learning design, instructional 
design, or other terms - and this often predates the specific work mentioned 
above. Sometimes there is quite a bit of overlap between these approaches 
(such as the SUNY learning design work, which has quite a bit in common 
with the ideas behind IMS LD), sometimes less so. 


Much of the focus on instructional design in the US relates only to “single- 
learner” contexts, whereas Learning Design (as described above) has tended 
to have a strong (but not exclusive) focus on collaborative learning 
contexts. While I applaud the sophistication of US single-learner 
instructional design, I remain dumbfounded at its silence on collaborative 
learning contexts. 


As an aside, the software implications of single vs collaborative learning 
contexts are quite different too - running single-learner materials is much 
simpler than collaborative activities, as collaboration requires co-ordination 
of groups of learners, which normally means a much more complex 
“backend” software system. 


Let me list the projects I know of (and their country of origin) which fall 
within the scope of my narrow definition of Learning Design. This is a 
quick, rough list, so apologies to anyone I’ve missed. Also, I’ll only list the 
main software project, not more general add-ons, research reviews, etc. Not 
all are directly based on IMS LD, but have (or plan to have) the core 
characteristics of shareable designs that support sequences of collaborative 
learning activities: 


Reload (UK) http://www.reload.ac.uk/ 

LAMS (Australia) http://www.lamsfoundation.org/ 

SLED (UK) http://sled.open.ac.uk/web/ 

LeMill (Europe, esp. Norway) http://lemill net/ 

LDL (France) http://1d.pentila.com/ 

MOT+ (Canada) 

http://www.licef. telug.uquebec.ca/gp/eng/productions/mot.htm 


e AUTC Learning Design project (Australia) 
http://www.learningdesigns.uow.edu.au/ 

SUNY SLN 1 (US) http://sIn.suny.edu/index.html 
WISE (US) http://wise.berkeley.edu/ 

Collage (Spain) http://gsic.tel uva.es/collage 
MyCeLS (Israel) http://www.mycels.net/ 

(details about some of these can be found at 
http://www.imsglobal.org/ldsummit2006.html ). 


Some projects that claim to provide IMS LD systems, but which I haven’t 
seen, include: 


e iClass/ASK-LDT (Europe) http://www.iclass.info/iclassO1.asp 
e Prolix (Europe) http://www.prolix-project.eu/ 


e¢ Cooper (Europe) http://Awww.cooper-project.org/ 
¢ CALIBRATE (Europe) 
http://calibrate.eun.org/ww/en/pub/calibrate_project/home page.htm 


e E-LD (Spain) http://www.e-ucm.es/drafts/5.pdf 


So only 2 Learning Design systems that I know of come from the US 
(WISE and parts of SLN 1). 


From a different angle, if you run various searches (Google, research 
articles) for “Learning Design” you will notice how often the articles come 
from countries other than the US. 


Perhaps the problem is that there are systems in the US that would meet the 
(narrow) criteria for Learning Design, but they are not yet widely known. If 
so, I’d love to hear more about them. But I’ve been in this area long enough 
to know that many people think their software supports Learning Design 

(defined narrowly) when in reality it doesn’t - so here are my rough criteria: 


e Must support creation of a shareable Learning Design file that other 
teachers can use to run the Learning Design on a different server 
(preferably without needing system administrator experience) (NB: A 
course backup file doesn’t count in my books, but even this would be a 
step in the right direction) AN 

e Must support collaborative activities within the design, not just content 
and quiz (preferably the collaborative environments are automatically 
instantiated for you when you run the Learning Design, but some hand 
creation would be okay) 

e | think that captures the essence of Learning Design, although if some 
examples illustrate that I’ve missed something, I’ll post any additional 
requirements in follow-up posts. 


Are there US systems out there we haven’t heard of, or does the mystery 
continue? 


9. Ken Udas - May 23rd, 2007 at 4:50 am 


James, thanks again for your very thoughtful response. I too would be 
interested in extending the list of Learning Design software that you 
provide in the above comment, from the US or elsewhere. 


Although much of your treatment of “Open Source Learning” in your 
original post was about licensing of Learning Designs, meeting the 
technical characteristics that you identified in your last comment is of 
significant importance. What about the role of open standards, so Learning 


Designs can be easily run across run-time environments? Is this also a 
critical factor in establishing a vibrant community that supports “Open 
Source Learning?” 


I assume too that not only are you wondering about why more Learning 
Design software projects have not been initiated in the US, but why more 
US universities or educators have not adopted the practice of deploying 
Learning Design Software and using Learning Designs. 


So, I know that you have spent a lot of time not only working on Learning 
Design, but taking a real leadership role shaping the dialog globally, have 
you found US educators less receptive or understanding of Learning Design 
than educators elsewhere? I don’t want to make this into a US thing, but I 
would imagine that there are characteristics associated with different 
educational systems that would bias toward certain types of practice and 
adoption of certain types of software. 


10. James Dalziel - May 23rd, 2007 at 8:08 am 


Ken, Let me take your two main questions (standards for learning design, 
and reasons for slow US adoption) in separate posts. In terms of open 
standards, the IMS Learning Design specification is the main reference 
point for this area. There is quite a history to this specification which I 
wont go into here, but for a brief discussion of issues from a LAMS 
perspective, see this article 


development/forums/attach/g0-to-attachment? 
object_id=211547&attachment_ id=211549 


Suffice to say that open standards for Learning Design are a very important 
goal, and the ability to take a Learning Design created on one system and 
play it (with fidelity) on another is something worth striving for. 


Unfortunately, the concept of Learning Design, as well as its 
implementation in the IMS LD specification, is quite complex, and I believe 
we are only at the beginning of many years of innovation and development. 


As aresult, any Learning Design specification will need to evolve with new 
ideas and feedback from practice. 


One of the areas that we have worked hard on in LAMS is how individual 
activity tools plug into a Learning Design system (ie, the core workflow 
engine of the run-time part of a Learning Design system) in such a way that 
it creates a well integrated and easy to use Learning Design application. 
This integration is described in the LAMS “Tools Contract” - for a technical 
discussion of this, see 


In essence, each activity tool (eg, Forum, Chat, Quiz, etc) needs to present 
four interfaces that follow certain behavioural conventions: Author, 
Monitor, Learner and Admin. These interfaces describe how an activity tool 
plugs into the main system, including authentication and roles (Admin), 
what interface it provides for authoring/configuration of itself (Authoring); 
the actual activity tool accessed by learners at the relevant step within a 
Learning Design when it is run (Learner); and how a teacher who is 
overseeing a running activity can view student tasks and intervene if 
required (Monitor). 


So in addition to an ideal Learning Design standard that describes the 
structure and flow of activities (IMS LD is a first step in this direction), we 
also see an important role for a description of how activity tools run within 
a run-time system. These tool descriptions are a mixture of data element 
(eg, the thread for this forum discussion is “X XX”) and behavioural 
elements (eg, this forum tool should restrict students to posting a maximum 
of two responses to this forum, of no more than 1000 characters each, and 
students cannot start new threads). So in an ideal Learning Design standard, 
we’ ll need to come up with an agreed set of core data and behaviour 
elements for each type of activity tool, so that when I move my description 
of how to instantiate a forum from one system to a second system, the 
second system can recreate a functionally equivalent forum experience 
(regardless of the fact that it has its own different forum tool). 


This kind of “rich” tools interoperability will be very demanding to get 
right, and will probably take quite awhile. Those working in the standards 


world will need to agree on core and optional features for each main type of 
activity tool, so as to provide a reasonable chance at interoperability as 
Learning Designs move between systems (eg, should a non-LAMS forum 
tool have the behavioural constraints described above? Would a text 
message to students telling them to do these things, without enforcing them 
in software, be sufficient for interoperability?). 


As it happens, it was Tools Interoperability that ended my close 
involvement with the IMS specification development group. I had been 
closely involved with IMS for several years, and was excited when IMS 
decided to work on Tools Interoperability, as I felt this was key not just for 
Learning Design, but Learning Platforms in general. Unfortunately, it was 
made clear to me at the time that the Learning Design issues I was raising 
were not considered important at that time, so after failing to have this 
perspective included, I took time out from IMS, and haven’t yet returned. 


There is some new work that has recently started on Version 2 of IMS Tools 
Interoperability, and I’ve spoken to a number of those working on this about 
the importance of including a Learning Design perspective, but my sense so 
far is that Learning Design issues are not high on the list of priorities for 
those leading this work. It may come as a surprise to those outside the 
standards world, but despite IMS releasing the Learning Design 
specification, the concepts of Learning Design are not well understood 
among most IMS participants, and it was an unpleasant surprise to discover 
that among the many product areas designated for potential awards at the 
2007 IMS Learning Impact Conference (including many that are not the 
basis of IMS specifications) - Learning Design was not mentioned (see 
http://www.imsglobal.org/learningimpact/ ). 


Apart from Learning Design issues for Tools Interoperability, I think there 
are other ideas in the LAMS Tools Contract which are worth considering 
for any tool, not just a Learning Design-enabled tool. For example, LAMS 
V2 has a new a new feature called “export portfolio” - this feature allows a 
student to export a static HTML record of every activity they have been 
involved in within a running sequence. This allows students to keep their 
own “offline” record of their learning, which can then be stored in an e- 
portfolio (hence the name) or other location. We’ve found this feature to be 


very popular with students who want to keep an archival copy of their 
learning independent of their access to a particular Learning Platform. So 
while this feature is not specific to Learning Design, we see it as a useful 
new feature to be considered as part of a rich Tools Interoperability 
specification. 


So in summary, open standards for Learning Design are very important, but 
challenging to get right, at both the “flow” and “tools” level. I hope the 
LAMS Tools Contract provides some useful new ways of thinking about 
these ideas for future standards development, although I’m sorry to say that 
I’m quite concerned about the state of standards development in this area. It 
is always hard to get the balance right between innovation and consensus in 
standards development, but in this case, I feel that Learning Design issues 
in Tools Interoperability have mostly been ignored to date. 


11. Wayne Mackintosh - May 23rd, 2007 at 11:46 am 
Hi James - 


One or two thoughts about restricting commercial activity associated with 
free content. There are numerous uncomfortable paradoxes that we 
educators need to unpack. Admittedly - my views are informed by much of 
my work, which is focused on expanding access to education as a common 
good - particularly in the developing world. Consider for example the 
following rationales: 


We believe in the principles of “freedom of speech” (eg sharing knowledge 
and educational resources) as long as you’re not engaged in commercial 
activity. 


We academics - have no problem prescribing a text-book with all rights 
reserved, and expecting the students to pay for the text commercially (i.e. 
accepting commercial activity around knowledge) but when it comes to 
copyright of an “open resource” under a CC license, folk become uneasy 
with the commercial activity.” 


Isn’t this double standards? 


Those of us working towards the development of a free education 
curriculum, have no problems with commercial activity associated with free 
content resources. In fact we encourage this! 


As an educator - I don’t feel that I have a right to deny someone the right to 
earn a living. This challenge is emphasised when we start thinking about the 
achievement of the millennium development goals - especially the 
eradication of abject poverty. I encourage entrepreneurs all over the world 
to add value and services to free content - in so doing, widening access and 
distribution channels to knowledge for the common good of society. 


Some things deserve to be in the commons - education is one of them in my 
view. We need to rethink our business and educational models in a world 
where mass-collaboration and self-organisation can make a real difference. 


I’m not offering these view in opposition to closed content development 
approaches. We should respect the freedom of individuals to choose. 


In my view the adoption of the non-commercial restriction in so-called 
“open source teaching” is a red herring. It looks more like an excuse not to 
participate in the real access challenges to education on our planet. 


Have enjoyed reading the debates - good stuff, Wayne 


12. Wayne Mackintosh - May 23rd, 2007 at 12:08 pm 
Hi friends - 


One or two reflections on the technical and pedagogical challenges of 
Learning Design. 


The notion of technology enhanced learning design is in its infancy, and am 
not convinced that we have succeeded in achieving a scalable and usable 
model yet. 


The separation of content (what to teach) and form (how to teach it) is a 
neat idea at a theoretical level, yet in my view - the technologies have failed 


to crack this nut. We may get it right in the future - but we still have a long 
way to go in my view. 


The problem is that a learning resource is an aggregation of content and 
form. Any technology that deals with learning design must grapple with a 
very difficult challenge, namely the inverse relationship between pedagogy 
and reusability. Education is always contextual and the more pedagogy you 
build into an asynchronous learning resource - the less reusable it becomes 
in different contexts. 


The level of complexity in LD sequences constrains reusability and 
possibly works against the mass production of free content. How do we 
overcome these barriers? 


Cheers, Wayne 


13. James Dalziel - May 24th, 2007 at 12:07 am 


Given that most of the work on Learning Design exists outside the US, Ken 
asks whether there are any particular barriers to adoption of Learning 
Design software that I’ve encountered in the US. I don’t have a clear 
answer to this, but I’ll pick on one of the factors that most worries me about 
US education. 


Automated Testing. 


I find the extensive use of automated testing in the US amazing, especially 
in K-12. Some of the most important lessons of education cannot easily be 
tested in an automated way - for example: 


e the ability to hear arguments other than those you already believe and 
consider these carefully (and potentially change you view); 

e the ability to work in teams to think creatively about solving a 
problem; 

e the ability to express your ideas clearly in written or oral form 

e the ability to research a new problem to find out what is already known 
about it so that you can approach the problem with greater knowledge 


than you can achieve by thinking on your own; 

¢ an understanding of an individual’s role in society, and the 
interconnection of business, the environment, politics and culture; 

¢ an appreciation of beauty, music and art; 

e asense of the lessons of history for modern dilemmas; 

e an understanding of the development of science and its strengths (and 
limits); 

e an ability to understand and contrast cultures and religions other than 
your own; 

e an understanding of your own ethics and values, and how these relate 
to those of others; 


...and the list could go on. The point is that many educators would agree 
that a rich education should achieve learning of the kind described above, 
not just memory of the facts that can be tested in a multiple choice quiz. 
And it is important to note that it is possible for a teacher to assess learning 
of the kind outlined above, but not via a quiz (and also not perfectly - but 
see comments below on reliability). 


The assessment required for the learning described above is often 
formative, not just summative; a dialogue between student and teacher, not 
just a judgement; and most importantly, time consuming for a real human 
being (the teacher), not a process that can be outsourced to a machine. In 
essence, it is an attempt at authentic assessment. 


Some of the pedagogical approaches that are best supported by Learning 
Design (as compared to other e-learning approaches) may not fit with a 
culture of automated testing. And given that students will focus their 
learning on the methods used to assess them (and increasingly teachers 
simply “teach to the test”), then I sense there are structural barriers to a 
greater realisation of the benefits of a Learning Design approach that arise 
from US assessment practices. The frightening dimension of this is that if 
our students only learn what we can test via automated testing, then they 
may not become the well-rounded people we hope to see graduate from our 
educational systems. This may ultimately be detrimental to our society and 
our world. 


I see two arguments in favour of retaining extensive automated testing - one 
that I consider to be invalid, and one that is somewhat valid. 


The invalid argument is the classic “reliability and validity” arguments from 
educational measurement and test theory. The argument is that automated 
tests are a fair judge of a student’s ability, whereas the kind of assessment 
needed for the types of learning described above will be subjective and 
unreliable. For now I won’t dispute the second part of this argument, but in 
terms of fairness arising from reliability of automated assessment, there is a 
fundamental problem with this argument that is rarely discussed. 


Educational measurement, if it is to be valid, needs to meet the 
requirements of “scientific” or true measurement. Scientific measurement 
requires that the underlying attribute being measured (in this case a 
student’s ability in a particular area) is quantitative (like length) and not 
qualitative (like colour). For an attribute to be quantitative, it is not simply a 
matter of assigning numerals to things, rather, a scientific study to 
investigate whether or not the underlying attribute has the “structure” 
required for something to be quantitative needs to be conducted. 


For something like length, this is easy to establish, as we can compare and 
add lengths. For other attributes (such as density, or potentially educational 
abilities), we can’t add objects/people together, but we can potentially order 
them. The discovery of conjoint measurement provides a method of testing 
ordered structures to see if they are also quantitative. 


So if one applies the rigorous requirements of scientific measurement to 
educational scores, what do we find? Well, when I last looked into this field 
deeply*, there was no robust evidence that educational measurement is 
quantitative. If this is the case, then we can’t add scores together in 
education and achieve at a meaningful outcome (eg, creating an “overall” 
score is invalid, because the numerals being added together aren’t based on 
a demonstrably quantitative attribute). And if this is the case, then we don’t 
actually have fairness, as the reliability and validity that we appear to have 
are built on a false foundation. 


*For a detailed version of this argument, see Dalziel (1998) 


If automated testing produces scores which are not real measurement, but 
rather spurious numerals; and given that the use of automated testing has 
such a great impact on the way students learn (and how teachers teach), 
then I believe there is an argument for a fundamental change in the way 
education is conducted in the US (and elsewhere). If automated testing is 
rejected, and the types of learning described above are valued, then the 
alternative approach to education could look more like typical Learning 
Design sequences. 


The second, somewhat valid defence of extensive automated testing is that 
any alternative to this would involve enormous human effort on the part of 
educators. If educators need to conduct rich assessments with feedback and 
dialogue for each individual student, then this would take an enormous 
amount of time; and educators are already incredibly busy, so it is hard to 
see where this time could come from. 


I agree that it would take a lot of time, and that teachers are already very 
busy, but ultimately I think the current alternative is worse. If student are 
mostly just memorising for automated tests, and then forgetting almost 
everything they memorised soon after the test, then the educational process 
is not achieving much real learning anyway. Given this, I think we could 
change our educational processes to focus on less content delivery (and 
hence less fact testing), and spend more time on the types of learning 
outlined above. 


I hasten to add that I’m not advocating content-free education - far from it - 
it is only through a rich engagement with real content, real events, real 
discoveries, that the broader types of learning will come alive and be 
retained by students. But by changing assessment practices, and giving 
much more time to this element of education, we change the way that 
students learn (and the way teachers teach), and may have a better chance at 
achieving these broader types of learning. 


While Learning Design could help with more authentic learning and 
assessment tasks, it could also help with educators’ lack of time. Instead of 
the inefficiencies of each educator around the world re-inventing the wheel 
for commonly taught topics, the re-use of existing “good practice” Learning 


Designs could reduce preparation times, and hence free educators to spend 
more time on authentic and individualised assessment. 


I believe this is a dream worth fighting for, and I sense I’m not alone. 


14. Ken Udas - May 24th, 2007 at 5:11 pm 


James, thanks again for your thorough response. Am with you on the 
deficits of automated testing and with you on the potential of not having to 
reinvent new Learning Designs and content. Following from a number of 
earlier discussion it seems that building an economy of open educational 
resources is predicated on ability to easily localize content, which I think 
points to having a ubiquitous and reliable “run-time” environment. 


James, I know that you have been investing a lot of time in this posting, and 
I very much appreciate it. I have another quick question that I think relates 
to the development of a strong community supporting the development and 
use of “Open Source Teaching” resources. How much complexity would 
having a collaborative authoring environment create? In Kim Tucker’s 
recent posting, we talked a bit about Commons-Based Peer Production 
(CBPP), which seemed to me to be a rather important notion. Do you have 
any thoughts about CBPP, that is, have you seen evidence of it practically in 
the development of Learning Designs, or is it just a good idea, but not very 
practical. Finally, what would have to be done in LAMS to support group 
development? 


15. James Dalziel — May 28th, 2007 at 5:06 am 


Ken, Regarding Commons-Based Peer Production, I think Learning Design 
in general, and LAMS in particular, are very much in keeping with this 
idea. From one perspective, the whole point of Learning Design is to try to 
capture the educational processes we use in online courses so that these can 
be made explicit, and then shared, localised and adapted. This is compared 
to the usual alternative which is that an instructor does some innovative 
things in their Course Management System in connecting content resources 


to forums and other tools to foster collaborative student learning, but then at 
the end of the course there is no easily shared “thing” that represents this 
structuring of links between content, forums, etc. 


So having made the educational process shareable, Learning Design 
supports different kinds of peer production. It could be a course team within 
a single institution where different individual s with different skills (content 
expert, learning designer, graphic artist, etc) work together to create online 
courses. These may never be shared with the wider world, but by making 
the elements shareable, collaborative development is made easier. LAMS 
has always supported this through both export of Learning Design files, as 
well as authors being part of “shared” areas with others on the same server. 
In LAMS V2, we now support multiple shared areas, so different teams of 
course developers can work together, each with in their own shared “space”. 


In other cases, the focus may be more “global”, in the sense that individual 
educators share resources with the world in the hope that others will be able 
to use, adapt and improve these resources, but without this being part of any 
specific local team effort. I think this more global approach will usually 
require open content licenses to work (as it is difficult to harness the 
collective development effort without clear freedoms to use and adapt), 
whereas this not necessarily a requirement (although still desirable!) for 
local team production. 


The LAMS Community is an example of this second kind of “global” 
sharing. As at 28th May 2007, we have 2262 users sharing 190 sequences 
which have been downloaded 5377 times - so this illustrates the Commons- 
Based Peer Production model applied to Learning Design. It is modest in 
scale compared to some other initiatives, but nonetheless it provides a first 
indication of the potential of CBPP applied to Learning Design. 


One surprise (for me) from the history of the LAMS Community to date is 
that we haven’t yet seen much direct adaptation and sharing back - most 
sequences are new contributions, rather than modifications of existing 
sequences. This may be just part of an evolutionary process (perhaps we 
need a large body of original work before adaptation becomes common), 
but when I’ve talked to educators about this issue, many have noted that 
they like reviewing other people’s sequences for ideas and tips, but that they 


tend to start a fresh sequence that is *informed* by their review of other 
sequences, rather than direct adaptation. I’ve experienced this myself. 


If this proves to be a persistent issue, it might limit the potential benefits of 
using open source style development processes to improve the quality of 
Learning Design through peer collaboration. This will be worth watching 
closely over the coming years. 


For a more detailed article about the rationale for the development of the 
LAMS Community, and some reflections on experiences to date, see 


earchdevelopment/forums/attach/go-to-attachment? 
object_id=311748&attachment_ id=311750 


16. Ken Udas - May 28th, 2007 at 8:53 am 


James, Simon, Wayne, and all others who are following along - thank you 
very much your thoughtful post and follow-up comments. This, and a 
number of other posts have me thinking about some of the similarities and 
differences between open source software and open educational resources 
relative to the creation and distribution of intellectual information products, 
and the organization and effort it takes to sustain an open community-based 
endeavor of this nature. I think that the notion of Open Source Teaching 
provides an interesting perspective. In the near future, I would like to tease 
some of this out in terms of commons-based peer production. 


Geographical Presentation of Central and Northern Asia 
Back to Introduction to the Method of Geographical Presentation 


The reader will note on the map to follow that this geographical region is of 
the general magnitude of North America, but much smaller than Africa. The 
map does not include the very far eastern tip of Soviet Siberia with the 
Magadan region and the Kamchatka peninsula. That extends roughly 600 
miles farther east than the edge of the diagram, but it is of little interest in- 
this manuscript. Although the various sub-divisions of central and northern 
Asia are not discussed formally, as such, in the text because of constant 
changing of borders and names throughout the centuries, the various present 
day component parts will be discussed under their current names. 


THE COMPONENT PARTS OF CENTRAL AND 
NORTHERN ASIA 


The boundaries of this area have been chosen somewhat arbitrarily so that 
the region is bounded by European Russia on the northwest, Manchuria and 
China on the southeast, Iran, Pakistan, India and Southeast Asia on the 
south and otherwise by the Arctic and Pacific oceans and the Caspian Sea. 
Siberia is a vast land lying almost entirely north of the 50th parallel. Just 
below its center lies Mongolia, at roughly the latitude of Poland, but about 
as large as Poland, Germany and France together. In south central Asia the 
present states of Kazakh, Turkmen, Usbek, and Kirghiz all are incorporated 
within the Soviet Union. The ancient and important city of Samarkand is in 
Usbek while Tashkent lies at the eastern edge of Kirghiz. Standing alone 
south of these central states is the country of Afghanistan, shown in yellow. 
All of these central Asian areas have a great mixture of Turkish and 
Mongolian peoples, with perhaps some remnants of the old Indo-European 
speaking Kushans. The Moslem religion is predominant today. 


The area shown in light red on the diagram deserves special mention. This 
is the Zvarea of Tibet and Sinkiang, both of which are currently a part of the 
Peoples Republic of China. Historically and genetically, at least until very 
recent years, however, these A-were central Asian peoples, not "Han" 
Chinese and so, ignoring the present political border we have elected to 


include this large area under the heading of Central Asia. Thus there is a 
heavy dotted line border, rather than a solid line about these regions, as at 
present they are not actually defined as "countries". 
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Central and Northern Asia (This map was 
obtained from 
http://english. freemap.jp/index.html and is 
used with permission under a Creative 
Commons Attribution 3.0 license.) 
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Central and Northern Asia: A.D. 1301 to 1400 


CENTRAL AND NORTHERN ASIA 
Back to Central and Northern Asia: A.D. 1201 to 1300 


The old Kipchak area (Turkistan to South Russia) and most of Siberia fell 
in this century to the last tornado of nomadism — Timurlane|[ footnote]. This 
man, descended in the female line from Genghis Khan, but otherwise 
chiefly Turkish in origin, was born south of Samarkand in 1336 and 
developed into a nomad of the old savage school, creating an empire of 
desolation and piles of skulls. As a young man he was made governor of a 
large area under the Mongol conqueror, Tughlak Timor Khan and then 
drove the invaders out of Transoxiana (now Uzbekistan) by the time he was 
33 years old. For four decades he rampaged through Asia. With one of the 
greatest armies ever seen on the- Siberian steppe, he campaigned against 
Toktamish of the Golden Horde and soon ruled a vast land south of 
Moscow. His watriors wore armor of link mail, carried two bows - one for 
rapid shooting and one for long distance, as well as 30 arrows, a small 
shield and a scimitar. Each man had two horses. Timur spoke both Turkic 
and Persian and surrounded himself with scholars, historians and poets. He 
resurrected Samarkand, bringing scientists and philosophers and building 
schools and libraries, wide avenues and glittering palaces and mosques. At 
its height his empire extended from Turkey to Moscow to Mongolia to 
Delhi. As the century ended he was temporarily in control of all of Iraq, 
Persia and central Asia - the area known as the Timurid Emirate. (Ref. 220) 
Also known as Timur-i-lend (the Persian for "Timur the Lame), Tamerlane 
or simply as Timur 


In the meantime, the Chinese Ming armies had gained complete control of 
Inner Mongolia by 1370 and then they pushed the Mongols out of 
Manchuria and Outer Mongolia beyond Karakorum, almost to Lake Baikal 
and northwest to Hami, in modern Sinkiang province, opening the gateway 
to central Asia. In western Asia (and eastern Russia) the Mongols were not 
driven out but became assimilated into the numerically superior Turkish- 
speaking warrior population. Subordination to the Great Khan in Peking 
ceased to have even ritual significance. 


NOTE: Insert Map 42. Asia c1300 and The Empires of Genghis Khan and 
Tamerlane 


It has been mentioned several times in this outline that the Mongol 
horsemen brought plague-infected rodents or at least carried the disease 
organism from India into the Eurasian steppe. In this 14th century the 
bacillus became endemic among burrowing rodents in the steppe and the 
nomad populations became exposed to a lethal infection of a kind never 
known before. Radical depopulation and even abandonment of some 
excellent pasture land was the result. (Ref. 279) 


Tibet remained quite isolated, but Chinese influence began to be evident in 
their paintings, side by side with Indian characteristics. It was in this 
century that Tibet evolved the theocracy which persisted into the 20th 
century, centering the religious and administrative power in one person, 
whose succession was assured by the people's belief in reincarnation. The 
name "Dalai Lama" was not used, however, until the 16th century. (Ref. 12, 
19, 228) 
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Vietnam 


Vietnam (Vietnamese: Viét Nam), officially the Socialist Republic of 
Vietnam, is the easternmost nation on the Indochinese Peninsula. It borders 
China to the north, Laos to the northwest, and Cambodia to the southwest. 
On the country's east coast lies the South China Sea. With a population of 
over 85 million, Vietnam is the 13th most populous country in the world. 
The country is listed among the "Next Eleven" economies; according to 
government figures GDP, growth was 8.17% in 2006, the second fastest 
growth rate among countries in East Asia and the fastest in Southeast Asia. 
Bach Dang 
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History 


Pre-Dynastic era 


The area now known as Vietnam has been inhabited since Paleolithic times, 
and some archaeological sites in Thanh Hoa Province reportedly date back 
several thousand years. Archaeologists link the beginnings of Vietnamese 
civilization to the late Neolithic, early Bronze Age, Phung-nguyen culture, 
which was centered in Vinh Phu Province of contemporary Vietnam from 
about 2000 to 1400 BCE. By about 1200 BCE, the development of wet-rice 
cultivation and bronze casting in the Ma River and Red River plains led to 
the development of the Dong Son culture, notable for its elaborate bronze 
drums. The bronze weapons, tools, and drums of Dongsonian sites show a 
Southeast Asian influence that indicates an indigenous origin for the 
bronze-casting technology. Many small, ancient copper mine sites have 
been found in northern Vietnam. Some of the similarities between the Dong 
Sonian sites and other Southeast Asian sites include the presence of boat- 
shaped coffins and burial jars, stilt dwellings, and evidence of the customs 
of betel-nut-chewing and teeth-blackening. 


The legendary HOng Bang Dynasty of the Hing kings is considered by 
many Vietnamese as the first Vietnamese state, known as Van Lang. In 257 
BCE, Thuc Phan defeated the last Hung king and consolidated the Lac 
Viét tribes with his Au Viét tribes, forming Au Lac and proclaiming 
himself An DUOng Vuong. In 207 BCE, a Chinese general named Zhao 
Tuo defeated An DuOng Vuong and consolidated Au Lac into Nanyue. In 
111 BCE, the Chinese Han Dynasty consolidated Nanyue into their empire. 


For the next thousand years, Vietnam was mostly under Chinese rule. Early 
independence movement such as those of the Trung Sisters and of Lady 
Triéu were only briefly successful. It was independent as Van Xuan under 
the Anterior Ly Dynasty between 544 and 602. By the early 10th century, 
Vietnam had gained autonomy, but not independence, under the Khuc 
family. 


Dynastic era 


In 939 CE, a Vietnamese lord named Ngé Quyén defeated Chinese forces 
at the Bach Dang River and gained independence after 10 centuries under 


Chinese control. Renamed as Dai Viét, the nation went through a golden 
era during the Ly and Tran Dynasties. During the rule of the Tran Dynasty, 
Dai Viét repelled three Mongol invasions of Vietnam. Following the brief 
H6 Dynasty, Vietnamese independence was briefly interrupted by the 
Chinese Ming Dynasty, but was restored by Lé L@i, the founder of the Lé 
Dynasty. Feudalism in Vietnam reached its zenith in the Lé Dynasty of the 
15th century, especially during the reign of Emperor Lé Thanh Tong. 
Between the 11th and 18th centuries, the Vietnamese expanded southward 
in a process known as nam tién (southward expansion). They eventually 
conquered the kingdom of Champa and part of the Khmer Empire. 


Towards the end of the Lé Dynasty, civil strife engulfed much of Vietnam. 
First, the Chinese-supported Mac Dynasty challenged the Lé Dynasty's 
power. After the Mac Dynasty was defeated, the L@é Dynasty was 
reinstalled, but with no actual power. Power was divided between the Trinh 
Lords in the North and the Nguyén Lords in the South, who engaged in a 
civil war for more than a hundred years. The civil war ended when the Tay 
SOn brothers defeated both and established their new dynasty. However, 
their rule did not last long and they were defeated by the remnants of the 
Nguyén Lords with the help of the French, who established the Nguyén 
Dynasty. 


French colonialism 


Vietnam's independence ended in the mid-1800s, when the country was 
colonized by the French. The French administration imposed significant 
political and cultural changes on Vietnamese society. A Western-style 
system of modern education was developed, and Christianity was 
introduced into Vietnamese society. Developing a plantation economy to 
promote the exports of tobacco, indigo, tea and coffee, the French largely 
ignored increasing calls for self-government and civil rights. A nationalist 
political movement soon emerged, with leaders such as Phan Boi Chau, 
Phan Chu Trinh, Emperor Ham Nghi and Ho Chi Minh calling for 
independence. However, the French maintained dominant control of their 
colonies until World War II, when the Japanese war in the Pacific triggered 
the invasion of Indochina. The natural resources of Vietnam were exploited 
for the purposes of Japan's military campaigns into Burma, the Malay 
Peninsula and India. 


In the final years of the war, a forceful nationalist insurgency emerged 
under Ho Chi Minh, committed to independence and communism. 
Following the defeat of Japan, nationalist forces fought French colonial 
forces in the First Indochina War that lasted from 1945 to 1954. The French 
suffered a major defeat at the Battle of Dien Bien Phu and shortly 
afterwards withdrew from the country. The countries that fought the 
Vietnam War divided the country at the 17th parallel into North Vietnam 
and South Vietnam during the Geneva Accords. 


Vietnam War 


The communist-held North Vietnam was opposed by the United States 
which had sided with the French colonists in the Battle of Dien Bien Phu. 
Disagreements soon emerged over the organizing of elections and 
reunification, and the U.S. began increasing its contribution of military 
advisers. The disputed Gulf of Tonkin Incident was the immediate reason 
the U.S. cited for its military assault on North Vietnamese military 
installations and the gradual deployment of more than 500,000 troops into 
South Vietnam. U.S. forces were soon embroiled in a guerrilla war with the 
Viet Cong, the insurgents who were indigenous to South Vietnam. North 
Vietnamese forces unsuccessfully attempted to overrun the South during the 


1968 Tet Offensive and the war soon spread into neighboring Laos and 
Cambodia, both of which the United States bombed. 


The extent of the U.S. bombing of Cambodia has become known only 
recently. "In 1975, Pol Pot's genocidal Khmer Rouge forces took power in 
Cambodia after a massive U.S. bombing campaign there. New information 
reveals that Cambodia was bombed far more heavily during the Vietnam 
War than previously believed — and that the bombing began not under 
Richard Nixon, but under Lyndon Johnson." Maps and a database of 
bombing by the U.S. Air Force of Laos, Cambodia and Vietnam was 
created from data the United States provided in an effort to help locate 
unexploded ordnance left behind during the U.S. carpet bombing of the 
region.[1] 


With its own casualties mounting, the U.S. began transferring combat roles 
to the South Vietnamese military in a process the U.S. called 
Vietnamization. The effort had mixed results. The Paris Peace Accords on 
January 27, 1973 formally recognized the sovereignty of both sides. Under 
the terms of the accords all American combat troops were withdrawn by 
March 29, 1973. Limited fighting continued, but all major fighting ended 
until the North once again sent troops to the South on April 30, 1975. South 
Vietnam briefly became the Republic of South Vietnam, under military 
occupation by North Vietnam, before being officially reunified with the 
North under communist rule as the Socialist Republic of Vietnam on July 2, 
1976. 


Postwar 


Upon taking control, the Vietnamese communists banned other political 
parties, arrested people believed to have collaborated with the U.S. and sent 
them to reeducation camps. The government also embarked on a mass 
campaign of collectivization of farms and factories. Reconstruction of the 
war-ravaged country was slow and serious humanitarian and economic 
problems confronted the communist regime. Millions of people fled the 
country in crudely-built boats, creating an international humanitarian 
crisis[1][2]. In 1978, the Vietnamese Army invaded Cambodia to remove 


the Khmer Rouge from power. This action worsened relations with China, 
which launched a brief incursion into northern Vietnam in 1979. This 
conflict caused Vietnam to rely even more heavily on Soviet economic and 
military aid. 


Government and politics 


The Socialist Republic of Vietnam is a single-party state. A new state 
constitution was approved in April 1992, replacing the 1975 version. The 
central role of the Communist Party was reasserted in all organs of 
government, politics and society. Only political organizations affiliated with 
or endorsed by the Communist Party are permitted to contest elections. 
These include the Vietnamese Fatherland Front, workers and trade unionist 
parties. Although the state remains officially committed to socialism as its 
defining creed, the ideology's importance has substantially diminished since 
the 1990s. The President of Vietnam is the titular head of state and the 
nominal commander in chief of the military of Vietnam, chairing the 
Council on National Defense and Security. The Prime Minister of Vietnam 
is the head of government, presiding over a council of ministers composed 
of 3 deputy prime ministers and the heads of 26 ministries and 
commissions. 


The National Assembly of Vietnam is the unicameral legislature of the 
government, composed of 498 members. It is superior to both the executive 
and judicial branches. All members of the council of ministers are derived 
from the National Assembly. The Supreme People's Court of Vietnam, 
which is the highest court of appeal in the nation, is also answerable to the 
National Assembly. Beneath the Supreme People's Court stand the 
provincial municipal courts and the local courts. Military courts are also a 
powerful branch of the judiciary with special jurisdiction in matters of 
national security. All organs of Vietnam's government are largely controlled 
by the Communist Party. Most government appointees are members of the 
party. The General Secretary of the Communist Party is perhaps one of the 
most important political leaders in the nation, controlling the party's 
national organization and state appointments, as well as setting policy. 


The Vietnam People's Army is the official name for the three military 
services of Vietnam, which is organized on the lines of China's People's 
Liberation Army. The VPA is further subdivided into the Vietnamese 
People's Ground Forces (including Strategic Rear Forces and Border 
Defense Forces), the Vietnam People's Navy, the Vietnam People's Air 
Force and the coast guard. Through Vietnam's recent history, the VPA has 
actively been involved in Vietnam's workforce to develop the economy of 
Vietnam, in order to coordinate national defense and the economy. The VPA 
is involved in such areas as industry, agriculture, forestry, fishery and 
telecommunications. The total strength of the VPA is close to 500,000 
soldiers. The government also organizes and maintains provincial militias 
and police forces. The role of the military in public life has steadily 
weakened since the 1980s. 


Administrative divisions 


The capital of Vietnam is Hanoi (it had served as the capital of French 
Indochina and North Vietnam), and the largest and most populous city is Ho 
Chi Minh City (formerly known as Saigon). Vietnam is subdivided into 59 
provinces and 5 province-level cities, which are further subdivided into 
districts and municipalities. Provincial governments are expected to be 
subordinate to the central government. Often, the Vietnamese government 
groups the various provinces into eight regions:Northwest, Northeast, Red 
River Delta, North Central Coast, South Central Coast, Central Highland, 
Southeast, Mekong River Delta. 


Geography and climate 


Vietnam extends approximately 331,688 km? (128,066 sq mi) in area. The 
area of the country running along its international boundaries is 4,639 km 
(2,883 mi). The topography consists of hills and densely forested 
mountains, with level land covering no more than 20%. Mountains account 
for 40% of the area, with smaller hills accounting for 40% and tropical 
forests 42%. The northern part of the country consists mostly of highlands 
and the Red River Delta. Phan Xi Pang, located in Lao Cai province, is the 
highest mountain in Vietnam at 3,143 m (10,312 ft). The south is divided 


into coastal lowlands, Annamite Chain peaks, extensive forests, and poor 
soil. Comprising five relatively flat plateaus of basalt soil, the highlands 
account for 16% of the country's arable land and 22% of its total forested 
land. 


The delta of the Red River (also known as the S6ng H6ng), a flat, triangular 
region of 3,000 square kilometers, is smaller but more intensely developed 
and more densely populated than the Mekong River Delta. Once an inlet of 
the Gulf of Tonkin, it has been filled in by the enormous alluvial deposits of 
the rivers over a period of millennia, and it advances one hundred meters 
into the Gulf annually. The Mekong delta, covering about 40,000 square 
kilometers, is a low-level plain not more than three meters above sea level 
at any point and criss-crossed by a maze of canals and rivers. So much 
sediment is carried by the Mekong's various branches and tributaries that 
the delta advances sixty to eighty meters into the sea every year. 


Vietnam has a tropical monsoon climate, with humidity averaging 84% 
throughout the year. However, because of differences in latitude and the 
marked variety of topographical relief, the climate tends to vary 
considerably from place to place. During the winter or dry season, 
extending roughly from November to April, the monsoon winds usually 
blow from the northeast along the China coast and across the Gulf of 
Tonkin, picking up considerable moisture; consequently the winter season 
in most parts of the country is dry only by comparison with the rainy or 
summer season. The average annual temperature is generally higher in the 
plains than in the mountains and plateaus. 


The End of the West 


For most of the world’s population, life is easier today than ever before. Far 
fewer, in the Americas, Europe, Asia and Australia face famine, war or 
early death. Conditions have improved even in Africa. We live longer and, 
by most measures, better than before. All conventional indicators (life span, 
maternal, infant and child mortality, deaths in war, terrorism or civil 
conflict) suggest that the world is a safer place. Yet, many in the West feel a 
sharp sense of uncertainty and the Administration in Washington has felt it 
necessary to declare a war on terror. What is happening? 


For over three hundred and fifty years, since the Peace of Westphalia 
entrenched the principle of cuius regio, eius religio, a Western paradigm has 
progressively shaped and defined the global order. This familiar order, 
defined by interactions between largely secular, principally sovereign, 
nation states transacting in peace and war on the basis of a Law of Nations 
that imposes obligations on and grants rights to states, has been dominant 
for so long that we may be forgiven for forgetting that it was not always the 
way of the world. But we should not believe that it is the way it must be in 
the future. It is worth recalling how this order came into being, not least 
because other forces are shaping different systems. 


The empires of the Egyptians, Persians, Chinese and Romans, to take four 
examples, were very different to what we assume about political life today. 
None assumed equality between citizens; none was secular; none prioritized 
the individual or accorded him rights against the state; all emphasised the 
obligations of each subject or citizen to the monarch and to the community. 
All lasted for hundreds, and in some cases, thousands of years. The 
Pharonic civilization in Egypt lasted from 3500 BCE until the Romans 
conquered Ptolemaic Egypt in 30 BCE. The Persian empire extended over 
2500 years until 1979, and in its the Achaemenid period (c. 600-330BCE) 
included much of Iran, Iraq, Afghanistan, the Caucasus and Central Asia, 
through Turkey, Bulgaria, a part of Greece, Libya, Egypt, Jordan, Palestine, 
Lebanon, Syria, Arabia and most of South Asia. The Imperium Romanum 
comprised 2,300,000 square miles at its height, including the Italian 
Peninsula, Hispania, Gaul, the Greek colonies of Magna Graecia, Carthage 
and Greece, as well as Egypt. The Western Empire fell to the Goths in 476 


CE, though Pope Leo III crowned Charlemagne as Holy Roman Emperor in 
800, and the Eastern (Byzantine) Empire surrendered to the Ottomans in 
1453. The Chinese Empire extended from the Great Unification in 221BCE 
under the Q'in until the Qing dynasty lost power in 1911. Under the Ming, 
in the early 15th century CE, the Chinese fleet sailed the Indian Ocean and 
the empire spread into Vietnam and Turkestan, but by the 19th century, 
China was at the mercy of Western, powers, Russia and Japan. The First 
Opium War in 1839, the Taiping Rebellion (1851-1864) and the Boxer 
Rebellion (1898-1900) sealed its fate. 


Empires and other Great Powers, as authors from Edward Gibbon to Carroll 
Quigley and Paul Kennedy remind us, rise and fall, their passage marked by 
efforts to acquire or retain wealth and strength in competition with others. 
In ‘The Rise and Fall of the Great Powers’, a study of the last 500 years, 
Paul Kennedy observed that causal relationships were evident between 
shifts in the economic capacity of states and their resulting position in the 
international system. He related this, in the context of Western Europe, to 
the movement in trade from the Mediterranean to the Atlantic from the 16th 
century, and to the changes in world manufacturing output in favour of the 
United States at the expense of Western Europe throughout the 20th 
century. Both shifts prefigured the rise of new Great Powers. The reasons 
are not hard to find: The exercise of traditional power requires economic 
capacity, and the possession of economic surplus gives states political and 
military options they might not otherwise have. As Kennedy noted in 1998, 
the progressive movement of productive capacity to the states of the Pacific 
Rim, and more recently, to India also, is not without consequence. Two 
years earlier, Samuel P. Huntington, reflecting on “The Clash of 
Civilizations and the Remaking of the World Order”, had cited Quigley in 
suggesting that the West might be “...a mature civilization on the brink of 
decay.” Is this true, and what might the implications be? 


The Origins of the ‘West’ 


As Kennedy notes, it was certainly not clear five hundred years ago that the 
West would dominate the world at the end of the second millennium. 
Europe was a fractured medley of empires, kingdoms, principalities and 
city states. Venice was fighting Ottoman navies in the Mediterranean; 


Constantinople had fallen to the Turks in 1453 and Granada, inland on the 
other end of the same sea, had been wrested from the Nasrid dynasty only 
in 1492, the year in which Ferdinand and Isabella had financed Christopher 
Columbus on a voyage to the Indies, on which he would accidentally 
‘discover’ the Americas. Bartholemeu Dias had rounded the Cape of Good 
Hope in 1488, and Vasco da Gama’s epic voyage to India was a decade 
later, but Ottoman forces held the eastern Mediterranean and most of the 
Balkans, and would soon advance on Vienna. 


The Islamic Realm 


An Islamic civilization had dominated the Mediterranean for four hundred 
years before this. Islam originated in 632 CE on the Arabian peninsula as an 
Abrahamic, monotheistic religion, based on the Qur’an, a set of revelations 
from the Angel Jibril (Gabriel) to the Prophet Mohammed (570-632CE). 
After the death of the Prophet, Islam expanded under the Umayyad Caliph 
Umar from 634 CE and continued to grow under the Abbasids until the 12th 
century, when it extended from Transoxania and Sind to the Iberian 
peninsula. The weakness of the Byzantine Empire, the rivalry between the 
Greek and Latin churches, the schisms of Nestorius and Eutyches and the 
failing power of the Sasanian court in Iran, allowed the swords of the 
Muslim faithful to effect these conquests. 


The expanse of the realm gave the polity access to the scientific and 
technological legacy of the Mesopotamian, Egyptian and Hellenic 
civilisations and allowed it to draw on the learning of China and India. This 
shaped the scientific capacity of Islamic world and the Abbasid Caliphs 
Harun ar-Rashid (786-809 CE) and al-Ma’mun (813-833 CE) enabled an 
explosion of learning. The outcome was a unique Islamic civilisation which 
developed the intellectual and technological legacy of humanity, dominated 
the Mediterranean until the 15th century and unintentionally sparked the 
European renaissance. 


The Umayyads and later the Abbasids drew on the Qur’an, sunna (the 
practices of the Prophet) and hadith (descriptions of how he lived and 
behaved) in encouraging scientific enquiry. They provided intellectual 
patronage by establishing large libraries and facilities for research and 
academic exchange. A culture of learning was forged in Baghdad, Shiraz 


and Cordoba; caravans brought manuscripts and botanical specimens from 
Bukhara to Tigris and Egypt to Andalusia. Embassies were sent to 
Constantinople and India to acquire books and teachers. Caliph al-Ma’mun 
established the Khizanatul Hikmah (the Treasure of Wisdom) and bayt al- 
Hikmah (the House of Wisdom) in Baghdad, to encourage the translation of 
foreign texts. Scholars of many nations and religions translated Greek, 
Persian and Indian works on mathematics, logic, astronomy, philosophy and 
the exact sciences into Arabic, wrote commentaries on them, and produced 
original works. In 1005 CE, the Fatimid Caliph al-Hakim was continuing 
the tradition in Cairo with the dar al-Hikmah, which was open to all without 
distinction of rank. Caliph al-Hakam II of Andalus assembled a library of 
400 000 books. 


Arabic was the lingua franca from Bukhara to Cordoba; Jewish and 
Christian scholars in Andalus and Syrians in Egypt were proficient in 
Arabic. In 711CE, Christian decrees against the Jews in Spain were 
reversed by the Umayyads and Jews joined in expanding the culture. Syrian 
scholars in Damascus, proficient in Greek, converted the corpus of Greek 
science into Arabic, focusing on Plato and Aristotle (philosophy), Euclid, 
Archimedes, Apollonius (geometry), Galen, Hippocrates, Dioscorides 
(medicine), and Hipparchos and Ptolemy (astronomy). A single language of 
science and technology across the realm made knowledge accessible to all. 
The legacy of the Muslim scientists underpinned the European renaissance 
and the scientific and industrial revolutions that followed the Reformation. 
Farabi, Ibn Sina [Avicenna], Al-Biruni, Ibn Shatir, Ibn Rushd [Avarroes] 
and Ibn Khaldun are names to conjure with in the history of science. 


The Islamic period consolidated modern scientific method by launching 
coordinated research in different centres and encouraging experimentation 
to test hypotheses. Modern science emerged from these new methods of 
observation, experimentation and measurement. Ironically, given our 
concern about the anti-secularism in parts of the Muslim world today, the 
Islamic ‘golden age’ of science occurred while Catholic Europe was 
steeped in darkness because of the clergy’s opposition to science and 
secular thought. Five elements enabled the transmission of new learning 
and the transfer of technology: enlightened patronage by the rulers; 
translation into Arabic of Greek and Indian scientific, astronomical and 


mathematical works; encouragement of centres of excellence in all branches 
of science; coordination of research and active dissemination of knowledge; 
and religious tolerance and support to both Muslims and non-Muslims in 
their academic pursuits. 


The destruction of these led to decline. The Seljuks (1052-1157 CE) 
suppressed diversity of thought in the east, standardizing schooling in the 
madrassahs and enforcing political consolidation and religious orthodoxy. 
In Baghdad, the Asharite scholar Al-Ghazali (1058—1111CE) denounced the 
ancient Greeks as non-believers and attacked those who employed their 
methods and ideas as ‘corrupters of the faith’. The Abbasid caliph closed 
the doors of ijtihad (interpretation of the Qur’an and sunna) in the Sunni 
tradition in the 13th century, restricting it to the heads of the Maliki, Hanafi, 
Shafi’i, and Hambali schools of law. The motivation was political: 
experiencing challenges on many fronts, the Abbasids sought to outlaw 
other sects. Restricting ijtihad, however, led to intellectual stagnation as 
new solutions to new challenges gave way to taqleed (imitation). 


The Mongol invasion ended the Abbasid caliphate in 1258; and the Spanish 
Inquisition brought the expulsion of Muslims and Jews from Iberia in the 
West. The success and advancement of the European paradigm led to the 
dominance of the ‘West’, through the Italian renaissance, the Portuguese 
and Spanish voyages of discovery, then those of the Dutch and the English, 
the Protestant Reformation, the Peace of Westphalia, the Age of Reason and 
the Enlightenment, and the Industrial Revolution. While there was a 
cultural renaissance in the East under the Ottomans, under whose patronage 
Sin’an designed the Suleymaniye mosque and 334 other buildings and 
whose empire survived until the end of the First World War; the Safavids in 
Iran, and the Moguls in India, the dominance of the Islamic realm had 
passed. 


The Rise of the West 


In the 13th century, when the Abbasids were near their nadir, the papacy 
began to assert itself, aiming to establish control over Christendom. 
Scholars in the monasteries and the new universities debated doctrinal 
aspects of the relations between church and state. These exchanges, 
informed by Latin translations of Aristotle and Ibn Rushd’s commentaries, 


led to a new role for the Scholastics, the most famous of whom was Thomas 
Aquinas. These scholars and their successors facilitated the progressive 
unification of Christian Europe. Latin, in the Christian realm, paralleled the 
role of Arabic in the Islamic and new insights in theology, law, philosophy, 
liberal arts and architecture spread as leading scholars travelled between 
monasteries and courts, across kingdoms. 


Aquinas’ greatest contribution was his application of Aristotelian methods 
to the natural and political orders, paving the way for the secular state. 
Robert Grosseteste introduced experimental method into science in 
Christian Europe, and emphasised the importance of measurement. Thanks 
to these two men, scientific method, exact measurement and secular 
efficiency became, over the next few centuries, the defining features of 
Western modernity. The first two features had characterised the Islamic 
realm. Aquinas and Grosseteste were deeply indebted to their Islamic 
predecessors. 


By the end of the 13th century, several trends had emerged that changed the 
course of history. Islam had become less innovative and Christian Europe 
was beginning to experience the intellectual ferment that the Muslim realm 
had earlier known. The tensions unlocked by competing schools of friars 
applying Aristotelian rationalism were making Christianity a more 
individualistic faith, limiting the power of poorly-educated local priests. 
Economic and social changes prompted by waves of urbanisation, 
weakened clans and strengthened individual accountability. Finally, the 
emergence of science brought a measure of control and some capacity to 
predict events. 


The first breakthrough was in the Italian city-states, where the wealth 
amassed by merchants and bankers in the 14th century sparked the 
renaissance. The second explosion of wealth accrued to the merchant- 
adventurers, first from Portugal and Spain (whose lands had been occupied 
by the Arabs and who knew their astrolabes, sextants, trigonometry and 
charts) and then to the Dutch, (who had learned from the Spanish who 
occupied them until the 16th century), and later the English, (whose 
fortunes were intertwined with all three). The success of these states in 


exploring the globe and widening the reach of Christian Europe built the 
foundations of Western economic and political dominance. 


As the Abbasids had earlier learned in a different context, a spirit of 
enquiry, extensive travel and the acquisition of knowledge sat 
uncomfortably in Europe with papal infallibility and episcopal and monastic 
privileges. The emergence of rational humanism, epitomised by Erasmus, 
and the reformation initiated by Luther and Calvin, broke the monopoly 
power of the Catholic Church and paved the way for the 18th century 
Enlightenment. The great advances in scientific enquiry that this permitted, 
led to the industrial revolution and the rapid advance of the British empire a 
century later. 


Consolidation of the Western paradigm 


The past two hundred years, since the advent of the industrial revolution, 
saw the remaking of the political map of Europe many times, and the birth — 
and growth from 13 to 50 states, by conquest, purchase and pacification — 
of the United States. The origins of these changes lay in the crisis of 
monarchical systems. The institutions of the agrarian era, based on kinship 
— monarchy, feudal aristocracy and clan membership — and ownership of 
land as the index of wealth, became dysfunctional in the late-17th and 18th 
centuries. Voltaire, Rousseau, Montesquieu, Adam Smith and Hume in the 
18th century (building on Descartes’ proposition that cogito, ergo sum) and 
John Stuart Mill, Bentham, Hegel and Marx in the 19th, provided ethical 
and logical rationales for change. Their views fuelled the American and 
French revolutions, opening the way in Europe for the ascendancy of 
Napoleon, the collapse of empires (though the Ottomans and Austro- 
Hungarians only passed from the scene at Versailles), and the birth of 
nations, as well as the October Revolution and the Bolshevik assumption of 
power in Russia.. In the United States, meanwhile, a civil war in the 1860s 
which cost over 600 000 lives, prompted the industrialisation of North 
America. 


A countervailing trend was triggered by Napoleon's conquests. The Great 
Powers united to defeat the revolutionary upstart. Napoleon tried to 
establish dynastic legitimacy through intermarriage with the progeny of 
older sovereigns, but confronted the collective interest of the monarchies in 


maintaining limits. A balance of European power, based on state legitimacy 
and limits, was established at Vienna in 1815 through the diplomacy of 
Metternich and Castlereagh. 


Britain, less principled, more pragmatic and privileged by its insular 
location, read the lessons of the industrial revolution better than the 
European continental states. The 1832 Parliamentary Reform Act created a 
middle-class electorate and the Reform and Redistribution Acts of 1867 and 
1884-85 extended the vote to most working men in rural and urban areas. 
Effective management of the 'modern age’ enabled the British monarchy, 
the division of Parliament into Lords and Commons, the courts, the 
principles of parliamentary convention and legal precedent and the role of 
the established church to survive until the present. 


The USA, born in and from the concepts of the modern era — though 
Jefferson fondly imagined the Republic could be founded on educated, 
taxpaying, rural landowners — had a less fundamental transition to make. It 
succeeded by continuously redefining the accidents of its character, 
reinterpreting and where necessary amending the Constitution, while 
remaining generally true to its founding principles. The traumatic and 
destructive Civil War defined its modem character as an industrial state; its 
insular character afforded it in the 20th century the same luxuries as Britain 
in the 19th, of remaining aloof from continental wars until it could 
intervene decisively. 


Whereas Britain and France, though victorious in the great wars of the 20th 
century, were devastated in fighting them, the USA emerged stronger from 
both. Woodrow Wilson sought to create a utopian system after WW I. The 
League of Nations failed because of the punitive nature of the reparations 
imposed on Germany and the Nazis’ exploitation of German resentment in 
the aftermath of economic collapse, to fuel xenophobia and anti-Semitism. 
Fear of communism also promoted the rise of Fascism and Falangism in 
southern Europe and the League’s impotence in the face of Mussolini’s 
aggression against Abyssinia sealed its fate, paving the way for Hitler’s 
invasion of Poland and the second Great War of the 20th century. 


Roosevelt’s entry into the war after the Japanese bombing of Pearl Harbour 
swung the tide against Germany and Japan. The fact that the war was 


fought on the territory of others preserved US economic strength. The 
USA’s dominance in the past sixty years is due chiefly to its having been 
the architect and constructor of the post-WW II era. The pillars — the United 
Nations, NATO, the IMF, the World Bank and the GATT (now succeeded 
by the WTO) — reflect the values and interests of the country whose 
economy constituted 50 percent of the global GDP in 1946. Dean 
Acheson’s choice of the title of his autobiography, Present at the Creation, 
underlines the point. But Washington was not unchallenged: Stalin’s 
expansion into Central Europe had produced a peer competitor. Mao tse 
Tung’s victory over the Nationalists in China, moreover, paved the way for 
China’s consolidation, even if it required Deng Xiaoping’s reversal of 
Mao’s economic policies in 1978 to enable its resurgence. 


The Cold War 


The first 25 years of the Cold War, in which efforts by the US to contain 
Soviet expansionism through regional politico-military alliances gave way 
to an arms race, creation of a Soviet blue-water navy and a growing 
network of influence in the newly independent former colonies, led to the 
debacle of Vietnam and was followed by reconstruction of a balance of 
global power based on a doctrine of limits crafted by Nixon and Kissinger. 
The strengthening of NATO, the opening to China, détente with the Soviet 
Union and the first Strategic Arms Limitation Treaty constituted the new 
equilibrium. The success of the relationship between Washington and 
Moscow was apparent in the restraint shown by both polities in their 
management of the 1973 Arab-Israeli war. 


Nixon’s demise after Watergate and the election of the “class of ‘74” to the 
US Congress after Washington’s exodus from Saigon, led to rejection of a 
foreign policy premised on ‘global realism’ — though the strategic arms 
limitation talks begun in 1972 were continued — and the adoption of a 
‘regionalist’ perspective focusing on human rights. The ‘carnation 
revolution’ in Lisbon which led to the chaotic passage to independence of 
Mozambique and Angola in 1974 and 1975, the Soweto riots in South 
Africa in 1976 and rising tensions over Rhodesia and Namibia, led the 
Carter Administration to prioritise African issue but tension in Arab-Israeli 


relations and the fall of the Shah in Iran in 1979 and the emergence of an 
Islamic Republic hostile to the United States, demanded urgent attention. 


Energetic diplomacy led to Anwar Sadat’s visit to Israel in November 1977 
and the signature of a peace agreement in March 1978. Dealing with the 
Islamic Republic of Iran proved more difficult. Student activists seized the 
US Embassy in Tehran on November 4, 1979 and held it and over 50 staff 
hostage until January 20, 1981. The failed rescue mission in April 1980 
wounded the Administration. The Soviet invasion of Afghanistan on 
December 25, 1979, twenty months after the (Marxist) People's Democratic 
Party had established the Democratic Republic of Afghanistan, and a year 
after the signature of a Soviet-Afghan Friendship and Cooperation Treaty, 
ought to have come as no surprise. Islamist mujahadeen, with limited CIA 
support, were harassing the Afghan army and threatening the survival of the 
new regime. In light of the situation in Iran and the risk to Moscow’s 
prestige, Brezhnev’s decision to deploy the 40th Army was inevitable, 
though it put paid to Senate ratification of the SALT II agreement on 
strategic launch vehicles reached in Vienna in June 1979, and signed by 
Carter and Brezhnev. 


Even in Africa the Administration could point to few successes. Rhodesia 
passed to independence as Zimbabwe in February 1980, but this was seen 
as a British achievement after the Lancaster House conference and Lord 
Soames’ assumption of the Governorship to oversee elections. South 
Africa’s negotiations with the Western Contact Group on Namibia’s 
independence had stalled; 30 000 Cuban groups were deployed in Angola to 
help the MPLA government fight a counter-insurgency war, the FRELIMO 
government in Mozambique was fighting another insurgency; and tensions 
in southern Africa were high as South Africa’s military intelligence service 
was supporting the Angolan and Mozambican guerrillas. 


Settlement of these conflicts and South Africa’s own passage to inclusive 
democracy had to wait for a more significant development: The decision by 
Reagan to take the fight to the Soviets in Afghanistan, Nicaragua and 
Angola, and Gorbachev’s decision to encourage political settlement of such 
conflicts. 


Soviet Implosion and a new world 


The two Reagan terms and that part of the Bush presidency that preceded 
the fracture of the Warsaw Pact and the Soviet Union’s implosion saw a 
remarkable conjunction of circumstances. Reagan’s intuitive understanding 
of the disquiet of the US electorate at the self-doubt into which the nation 
had been plunged since Vietnam, his literalist characterization of the Soviet 
Union as an ‘evil empire’ and his desire to eliminate the spectre of nuclear 
confrontation, led him to take initiatives that scandalized intellectuals, 
outflanked Soviet hardliners, delighted many US citizens and increased the 
pressure on a fragile Soviet system. His instincts were enduring, but the 
actions they promoted would not have had the same effects in a different 
time. 


Reagan’s determination to check Soviet advances into Africa, Afghanistan, 
Central America and Cambodia was cloaked in a crusade in support of 
democratic struggles against communist tyranny. His intention to ensure 
that the US did not fall behind the Soviets in military terms led him to 
restore the B-1 bomber, rebuild the US Navy, deploy the MX missile 
system, introduce US intermediate-range missiles into Europe and launch 
the Strategic Defence Initiative (SDI). Wholly convinced that the United 
States, was “the last best hope of man on earth”, Reagan did not doubt that 
American freedoms would triumph over Soviet communism. He dreaded 
the prospect of nuclear war, lauded the SDI programme as a means of 
“rendering...nuclear weapons impotent and obsolete” and dreamed of 
persuading Brezhnev, Andropov and Chernenko, even before he sat down 
with Gorbachev, that nuclear arms reductions were essential. In his memoir, 
he says: “My dream...became a world free of nuclear weapons...” 


Mikhail Gorbachev came to power in 1985, aware of the fragility of the 
Soviet Union and the risks of confrontation with the United States. Through 
an awkward admixture of glasnost (openness) and perestroika 
(restructuring), which he hoped would revitalise the Soviet system by 
purging Party hardliners and balancing central planning with market 
economics, Gorbachev succeeded in six years in destroying the Party, 
fragmenting the Russian empire and losing power. To gain time for his 
reforms, he used the 27th CPSU Congress in 1986 to repudiate the 
imperative of class struggle and proclaim peaceful coexistence as a 
necessary condition for human well-being. Almost echoing a speech by 


Reagan in the British House of Lords in 1982 — Reagan had called for a 
world “which allows people to choose their own way, to develop their own 
culture, to reconcile their own differences through peaceful means” — 
Gorbachev said of the future: 


“To be sure, distinctions will remain. But should we duel because of 
them?... People are tired of tension and confrontation. They prefer a search 
for a more secure and reliable world...in which everyone would preserve 
their own philosophic, political and ideological views and their way of life.” 


This confluence of views allowed the two men to agree, at their first 
Summit in Reykjavik in 1986, to reduce strategic forces by 50 percent in 
five years and to eliminate all ballistic missiles in ten. Although the 
agreement fell apart because Gorbachev tried to link it to a ten-year ban on 
SDI tests, which Reagan refused, it illustrates the spirit of the time. As the 
import of the abandonment of world revolutionary struggle as the leitmotiv 
of Soviet policy became clear, Soviet and US diplomats were able to work 
together to extricate themselves from, and help resolve, regional proxy 
conflicts. 


As Kissinger earlier observed, two factors worked against Gorbachev: His 
new rationale undercut the Brezhnev Doctrine and encouraged the Poles, 
Hungarians and Czechs who sought autonomy to use the new uncertainty to 
press more aggressively. His message was also too new and unfamiliar to 
induce either Washington or Beijing to grant the respite that Moscow 
needed to avert economic collapse. Accelerated liberalization hastened 
fragmentation, leading to the dismantling of the Berlin Wall in 1989 and 
NATO’s extension to Poland’s borders. When Gorbachev fell in 1991, it 
was at the hand of the President of Russia, whose act dissolved the Soviet 
Union and dismembered the Russian Empire. 


The end of history, or only an era? 


It was a remarkable moment, but one that was misunderstood by many in 
the West. A triumphalist sense was abroad. Francis Fukuyama’s evocative 
“The End of History and the Last Man” embodied the spirit. In his earlier 
article in National Interest in 1989, he argued not only that “a remarkable 
consensus concerning the legitimacy of liberal democracy had emerged... 


over the past few years... [but that] liberal democracy may constitute the 
‘end point of mankind’s ideological evolution’ and ‘the final form of human 
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government’. 


In 1992, Fukuyama asked “...whether there is such a thing as a Universal 
History ...” as Hegel and Marx had postulated, and concluded that there 
was. 


He suggested firstly that “the unfolding of modern natural science” in its 
technological applications, both enables and requires modernization of the 
defensive and productive capabilities of all states and thus “...guarantees an 
increasing homogenization of all human societies regardless of their 
historical origins or cultural inheritances.” Fukuyama concluded from the 
collapse of the Soviet Union that “the logic of modern natural science 
would seem to dictate a universal evolution in the direction of capitalism.” 


Secondly, he suggested — relying on Hegel’s view of history as the 
aggregation of the individual human ‘struggle for recognition’, and relating 
this to Plato’s thymos (the ‘spirited’ part of the soul, supplementing desire 
and reason) — that liberal democracy represents a second component of the 
end state of history. Hegel had argued that early struggles for dominance 
that led to relationships of “lordship and bondage”, from slavery through 
monarchical or aristocratic control, failed to satisfy either party and resulted 
in “a contradiction that engendered further stages.” For Hegel, the end of 
history was the French revolution (to which Fukuyama appends that of 
America in 1776), for the principles of popular sovereignty and the rule of 
law that emerged, resulted in every citizen recognizing “the dignity and 
humanity of every other citizen, [which the State also did] through the 
granting of rights.” For Hegel history had come to an end because “[n]o 
other arrangement of human social institutions is better able to satisfy... 
[the] longing [for recognition], and hence no further progressive historical 
change is possible.” 


Fukuyama argued that desire and reason alone might lead us to be content 
to live in “market-oriented authoritarian states”, but humans’ “thymotic 
pride in their own self-worth...leads them to demand democratic 
governments that treat them like adults rather than children, recognizing 
their autonomy as free individuals. Communism is being superseded by 


liberal democracy in our time because of the realization that the former 
provides a gravely defective form of recognition.” 


Fukuyama suggested that nationalism and religion need not be “obstacles to 
the establishment of successful democratic political institutions and free- 
market economies.” He asserts that “the success of liberal politics and 
liberal economics frequently rests on irrational forms of recognition that 
liberalism was supposed to overcome” and argues that they require 
“irrational elements of thymos as well”, but takes the argument no further. 
Likewise, his deflection of the realist paradigm of “power politics” with the 
argument that nationalism is “a modern, yet-not-fully-rational form of 
[state] recognition” and that “[a] world made up of liberal democracies... 
should have much less incentive for war, since all nations would... 
recognize one another’s legitimacy”, is correct, but no indicator of early 
global tranquillity. Fukuyama recognized that nationalism was rising in 
Eastern Europe and the former Soviet Union. His prognosis was that these 
nationalistic tensions would subside, just as they had in Western Europe, 
and as religious conflicts there did three to four centuries earlier. 


Addressing the UN General Assembly in 1988, Gorbachev had proposed a 
new world order. Reflecting the weakness of the Soviet Union, he suggested 
strengthening the United Nations through the active involvement of all 
members in a non-ideological framework. He postulated a single world 
economy, implying an end to economic blocs, and suggested that the use of 
force was no longer legitimate. He asked for cooperation on environmental 
protection, debt relief and nuclear disarmament. 


Three years later, in September 1991, in a speech to the Joint Houses of 
Congress on the eve of the first Gulf War, after meeting Gorbachev in 
Helsinki, President GHW Bush used the same phrase. He spoke of 


Seas anew world order...: a new era -- freer from the threat of terror, 
stronger in the pursuit of justice, and more secure in the quest for peace. An 
era in which the nations of the world, East and West, North and South, can 
prosper and live in harmony. ... Today that new world is struggling to be 
born ...A world where the rule of law supplants the rule of the jungle. A 
world in which nations recognize the shared responsibility for freedom and 
justice. A world where the strong respect the rights of the weak.” 


But that order was not upon us, and the successful prosecution of Desert 
Storm, with the modest objective of driving Iraqi forces out of Kuwait, did 
nothing to achieve it. When Bush and Scowcroft wrote A World 
Transformed in 1998, their proposals were cautious. They argued that the 
US had the resources to pursue its national interests, but a responsibility to 
use its power for the common good and an obligation to lead. It ought to 
seek to create stability in international relations, not by engaging in every 
conflict, but by helping to develop multilateral responses. While it could act 
unilaterally to resolve disputes, it ought to act whenever possible in concert 
with committed allies to deter major aggression. 


Samuel Huntington published “The Clash of Civilizations?” in Foreign 
Affairs in the summer of 1993 and developed his thesis in a book three 
years later. The core proposition is that “culture and cultural identities, 
which at the broadest level are civilizations, are shaping the patters of 
cohesion and disintegration in the post-Cold War world.” He amplified this 
with five ancillary postulates, which are quoted here to ensure accuracy: 


e “For the first time in history global politics is both multipolar and 
multicivilizational; modernization is distinct from Westernization and 
is producing neither a universal civilization... nor the Westernization 
of non-Western societies.” 

e “The balance of power between civilizations is shifting: the West is 
declining in relative influence; Asian civilizations are expanding their 
economic, military and political strength; Islam is exploding 
demographically with destabilizing consequences for Muslim 
countries and their neighbours; and non-Western civilizations 
generally are reaffirming the value of their own cultures.” 

e “A civilization-based world order is emerging: societies sharing 
cultural affinities cooperate with each other; efforts to shift societies 
from one civilization to another are unsuccessful; and countries group 
themselves around the lead or core states of their civilization.” 

e “The West’s universalist pretensions increasingly bring it into conflict 
with other civilizations, most seriously with Islam and China; at the 
local level fault line, wars, largely between Muslims and non-Muslims, 
generate kin-country rallying, the threat of broader escalation, and 
hence efforts by core states to halt these wars.” 


e “The survival of the West depends on Americans reaffirming their 
Western identity and Westerners accepting their civilization as unique, 
not universal, and uniting to renew and preserve it against challenges 
from non-Western societies. Avoidance of a global war of civilizations 
depends on world leaders accepting and cooperating to maintain the 
multicivilizational character of global politics.” 


Huntington argued that the conflicts that pose the greatest risk of global 
instability are those between “states or groups from different civilizations.” 
As the West has been “the hitherto dominant civilization”, the “central 
distinction” is between the West “and all the others, which, however, have 
little if anything in common among them.” 


This analysis is seem as prescient by many in an age when Islam is 
represented, both by some of its followers and by those who fear its ability 
to inspire and lend order to acts of rage and assaults on settled society, as 
the prime source of asymmetric threat. It also sits comfortably with the 
traditional realist analysis that would suggest that China’s ascendancy poses 
the risk of a new peer competitor emerging to challenge US dominance. 


The challenge of the time 
In the concluding chapter of Diplomacy, in 1994, Kissinger noted: 


“Both Bush (George H W) and Clinton spoke of the new world order as if it 
were just around the corner. In fact, it is still in a period of gestation, and its 
final form will not be visible until well into the next century. Part extension 
of the past, part unprecedented, the new world order, like those which it 
succeeds, will emerge as an answer to three questions: What are the basic 
units of the international order? What are their means of interacting? What 
are the goals on behalf of which they interact?” 


One could suggest a fourth, though it may be implicit: “What are the 
normative reference points that will shape their interaction?” 


Kissinger cautioned that the view in Washington that America was 
impervious and could prevail in future “by the example of its virtues and 
good works...would turn innocence into indulgence.” He argued that the 


emerging international system was “far more complex than any previously 
encountered by American diplomacy” and that achieving geopolitical 
equilibrium was essential for the pursuit of Washington’s historic goals of 
disarmament, nonproliferation and human rights. In the aftermath of 9/11 
(and related acts of terrorism around the world), and in the midst of the 
challenges of Afghanistan, Iraq, North Korea and Iran, this counsel has 
evident merit. 


Kissinger argued that the post-Cold War world showed many similarities to 
19th century Europe and that something like the system crafted at the 
Congress of Vienna might evolve in the 21st century, “in which a balance of 
power is reinforced by a shared sense of [democratic] values.” Reliance on 
fortune was, however, not sufficient: Metternich could found his legitimate 
order on the doctrine of limits already shared by the imperial courts; no 
similar opportunity was to hand today. He argued that the United States 
should try “to buttress equilibrium with moral consensus. ... But it dare not 
neglect the analysis of the balance of power. For moral consensus becomes 
self-defeating when it destroys the equilibrium.” 


If a system based on moral consensus about legitimacy could not be 
achieved, the only alternative was one based on a balance of power. 
Kissinger suggested that Bismarck’s approach was the indicated one: “...to 
prevent challenges from arising by establishing close relations with as many 
parties as possible, by building overlapping alliance systems, and by using 
the resulting influence to moderate the claims of the contenders.” 


Taking stock of the moment and thinking about the future 


The past two decades, encompassing the early knowledge (or digital) era, 
have brought global challenges of a scale similar to those wrought in 
Europe when the industrial revolution replaced kinship with class as the 
primary social building block and industry supplanted agriculture and 
maritime trade as the most effective means of adding economic value. 
However, the creation of a global economy has not been underpinned with a 
global polity able to address market failure and deliver the common public 
goods which markets cannot provide. We cannot correct this, as there is no 
consensus on the norms that would underpin such a polity. The asymmetry 
guarantees volatility, normative clashes and occasional turbulence. 


Today’s global economy has its tap root in Western history, but owes its 
accidents to the emergence of multinational corporations over the past forty 
years, the ready availability of information on global demographics and 
market conditions around the world, the opening up of markets in Eurasia 
and China after the collapse of the Soviet Union, the commercialisation of 
the information technologies and systems developed in the defence 
industries in the 1980s, which accelerated the confluence of 
communications, computing and entertainment, and the adoption of digital 
technologies by financial institutions in the 1990s to create integrated 
global markets. 


Its definitive characteristics are the universal availability of information 
through the internet; the internationalisation of production, shifting the 
balance of power between corporations and all but the most powerful 
governments in favour of companies; the scale and speed of global financial 
flows (at least $1.5 trillion per day); and the dissemination of Anglo-Saxon 
perspectives and artefacts by global broadcasting, branding and advertising. 
The principles of market economics are its leitmotiv, though more atavistic 
tendencies have prevailed in trade. The commitment to markets has exacted 
costs: Liberalisation of capital account transactions caused exceptional 
currency volatility after the Asian financial crisis in 1997/98 and again after 
9/11 in 2001. The emerging economies were badly hurt in 1998 and the 
prescriptions imposed on them were ill-considered. The collapse of the 
Argentinean economy was precipitated by the flight of global investors 
from emerging markets in the last quarter of 2001. States with weak 
institutions and poor internal cohesion are particularly vulnerable. The most 
flexible and adaptive states have benefited, but 'weak states' in Africa, 
Central Asia and elsewhere have taken exceptional strain. The 
configuration of these regions will continue to change, as that of Balkans 
and the former Soviet Union already has. 


The global architecture and the institutional practices underpinning it are 
failing. The UN and its agencies were designed to address the needs of that 
era. Their inability to meet the demands of the present is evident in the 
debate on UN reform, still unresolved despite Kofi Annan’s best efforts, 
and that about the failure of the IMF in the Asian and Russian crises of 
1998. Successive structural reforms of the World Bank and the tensions 


resonating through (and after) the WTO’s Doha Round, reinforce the point. 
Institutional crisis occurs when structures and systems cannot adapt to 
changes in the environments around them. This is all too evident today, not 
least in the US Administration’s preference for unilateral action. 


Kofi Annan noted in 1999 that “... globalisation is a force for both 
integration and fragmentation ... which has brought ... obvious, though 
increasingly unequally distributed, benefits to the world's peoples.” A few 
challenges should be singled out: The need to manage the growing 
economic disparities between societies when access to information and a 
sense of relative deprivation is near universal; the need to address the 
changing nature of threats to regional and global security, including climate 
change, environmental degradation, refugee flows, and the pandemic spread 
of viral disease, as well as the proliferation of nuclear weapons technology 
and the risk of biological warfare by rogue states or non-state actors; the 
need to accommodate cultural diversity in a systemically connected world; 
and to learn how to apply the principles of individual freedom, popular 
sovereignty and the rule of law on a global scale. We have done poorly in 
all. 


Despite the United States’ overwhelming military superiority — the 
Quadrennial Defense Review 2007 suggests a budget of $439 billion, up 
seven percent from 2006, before the cost for Iraq and Afghanistan of $70 
billion in 2006 and $50 billion in 2007 — Washington cannot shape the 
world to its liking. Firstly, as Kissinger observed, the international system is 
“far more complex than any previously encountered by American 
diplomacy” and no self-evident legitimate order is to hand. Or, in 
Huntington’s sharper formulation: “Western intervention in the affairs of 
other civilizations is probably the single most dangerous source of 
instability and global conflict in a multicivilizational world.” Secondly, as 
Joseph Nye has noted, the United States’ pre-eminence in the military 
sphere is not matched by a similar capacity to shape the international 
economic system, or address the challenges of the global commons. 


The IMF reports nominal global GDP at $44,433,002 million in 2005. Of 
this, the 25 countries of the European Union contributed $13,446,050 
million and the US $12,485,725 million. Eight other countries had a GDP 


of over one trillion dollars: Japan $4,571,314 million; Germany $2,797,343 
million; China $2,224,811 million, Great Britain $2,201,473 million, France 
$ 2,105,864 million; Italy $1,766,160 million; Canada $1,130,208 million 
and Spain $1,126,565 million. South Korea at $793,070 million was 
slightly larger than Brazil at $ 792,683 million, India at $775,410 million, 
Mexico at $768,437 million and Russia at $766,180 million. 


A recent study by the Economist Intelligence Unit suggests that real global 
GDP growth averaged 3.8 percent per year from 2001-2005, and will 
average 3.5 percent from 2006-2020, making the global economy two- 
thirds larger in 2020 than in 2005. China will contribute 26.7 percent to 
global growth, the USA 15.9 per cent, and India 12.2 per cent. Asia’s share 
of global GDP, measured by purchasing power parity, will rise from 35.7 
percent in 2005, to 39.5 per cent in 2010, and 43.2 per cent in 2020. The 
USA will see its share fall slightly from 20.8 per cent to 20.3 per cent and 
19 percent over the same period. Europe’s share — with expansion of the EU 
from its present 25 members to 28 in 2010, and 33 in 2020 — is forecast at 
21 per cent, 20.2 per cent and 19.1 percent respectively. China’s share will 
rise from 13.7 per cent to 19.4 per cent over the fifteen years, while India’s 
will advance from 6.2 percent to 8.8 percent. Most other regions and 
countries within them will be unchanged. It is too soon to proclaim an 
Asian century, but the center of economic gravity is shifting rapidly from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. The geo-political and social implications of this 
shift are considerable. 


Huntington suggested that the United States and European countries should 
act “to preserve Western civilization in the face of declining Western 
power”, by maintaining Western technological and military superiority, 
integrating closely, consolidating Christian Europe in the EU, encouraging 
Latin America’s alignment with the West, constraining the development of 
the military power “of the Islamic and Sinic countries”, slowing Japan’s 
drift towards China and accepting Russia as the core state of Orthodoxy 
and a major regional power with legitimate interests in the security of its 
southern borders.” Even if Washington had not intervened so directly “in 
the affairs of other civilizations” in the past five years — a debilitating act in 
Huntington’s analysis — this ambitious agenda could not be achieved. 
Kissinger’s more modest Bismarckian approach — establishing close 


relations with many parties, building overlapping alliance systems, and 
using this influence to moderate all claims — would be possible, if political 
leaders were able to calculate coolly and consistently. 


In its “development path to a peaceful ascendancy, China may outflank 
Huntington and accommodate Kissinger. In a recent article, Zheng Beijian 
stressed that, despite its rapid growth, China would become a modern, 
medium-level developed country only in 2050. Its challenges were a 
shortage of resources, environmental problems, the need to coordinate its 
economic and social development goals and balance reform with stability. 
He referred to a strategy of three ‘transcendences’: Replacing the old model 
of industrialization with new technology, economic efficiency, low per 
capita resource consumption and pollution, and efficient use of human 
resources; emerging as a non-threatening great power by rising above 
ideological differences in a search for peace, development and cooperation; 
and replacing outdated modes of social control in a harmonious socialist 
society in which self-governance would supplement state administration 
and democratic institutions and the rule of law would be strengthened in “a 
stable society based on a spiritual civilization.” 


The greater challenges in East Asia relate to tensions between China, Japan, 
Russia and the Koreas in the context of China’s growth and rising resource 
needs, and nationalist tensions in South-East Asia. Japan will have to adjust 
to the presence of an economic peer, unconstrained by constitutional 
restrictions on its military spending, with whom it will compete for 
hydrocarbon and other resources, and trade. It will have to decide how best 
to coexist with two (and possibly three) regional nuclear powers. No 
multilateral treaties presently underpin Asian security; there are only 
bilateral arrangements between Washington and Japan, South Korea and 
Taiwan. This is inadequate: Treaties committing Asian states to reciprocal 
security founded on an acceptance of limits are needed for stability. Japan's 
weakened economic growth has reduced its strategic significance. South 
Korea’s rapid advancement has led to assertive independence in regional 
policy. Taiwan has been politically marginalized and integrated into the 
Chinese economy: Although one cannot exclude a miscalculation, a 
peaceful accommodation with Beijing is likely. North Korea’s fractious 
propensity for disruption can best be contained through a united stance by 


its regional seniors. The US has already reduced its role as the unique 
balancing power in East Asia. Fukuyama has suggested that Washington, 
using the six-party talks on North Korea, should encourage the creation of a 
permanent five-power organization to address regional security issues. This 
could be linked to ASEAN (and the ASEAN Regional Forum on Security 
Matters); the ASEAN-plus 3 group, which includes China, Japan and South 
Korea; and the Asia-Pacific Economic Cooperation forum (APEC), which 
includes the USA. 


Russia, particularly in its efforts to leverage its oil and gas production and 
reserves to restore its global standing, poses another challenge. Dimitri 
Trenin has written that Moscow has “left the Western orbit”, seeking to 
claim “its rightful place in the world alongside the United States and China 
rather than settling for the company of Brazil and India.” Despite 
Gorbachev’s notion of a “common European home” two decades ago, the 
idea that Russia would be “integrated into Western institutions...was 
stillborn from the beginning.” Russia would only join the West if it had “co- 
chairmanship of the Western club — or at the very least membership in its 
Politburo.” Despite its inclusion in the G8, this has not happened. Putin 
succeeded neither in developing a special relationship with Washington 
after 9/11, nor in sustaining a French-German-Russian axis after Iraq. In the 
past year it arranged military exercises with China and with India, ended 
gas subsidies for its neighbors and cut off Ukraine, disrupting European 
supplies, after demanding a four-fold price increase. Its Middle East policy 
has diverged from that of the West: It invited Hamas leaders to Moscow and 
offered them financial support. It rejected sanctions against Iran and has 
continued its nuclear cooperation and arms trade with Tehran. It is also 
expanding into its ‘near abroad’ for economic and political reasons. 


Despite this, Russia will not confront the West and will cooperate in key 
areas, like the war on (Islamic) terror, when its interests so dictate. Trenin 
points to an area of short-term tension: Kosovo’s separation from Serbia 
will serve as a model in Moscow’s view for Georgia and Moldova, where 
the West insists on maintaining territorial unity. But sensible realpolitik will 
rise above this and above the challenge of Putin’s succession in 2008. The 
risk lies in miscalculation by any or all sides in Central Asia and the 
Caspian, where Russia, China, Turkey, Iran and the United States have 


overlapping and competing interests and where statehood is immature, 
hydrocarbon deposits rich and local tensions rife. 


Secretary of State Condoleezza Rice re-organized the State Department's 
South Asia Bureau to include Central Asia after her tour of the region in 
October 2005, and announced a US-Greater Central Asia program to wean 
the Central Asian states from Russia and China. But the Shanghai 
Cooperation Organization, created in June 2001 with China, Russia, 
Kazakhstan, Kyrgyzstan, Tajikistan and Uzbekistan as members, has 
admitted Mongolia (in 2004) and Iran, India and Pakistan (in 2005) as 
observers, and called on US forces to pull out of Uzbekistan. The SCO’s 
priority is to combat “terrorism, separatism and extremism as well as illegal 
drug trafficking”, but its scope now includes economic cooperation and 
joint military exercises. China and Russia, while wary of one another, and 
conscious of their competing interests in Central Asia, both resent the US 
military presence there. Moscow fears political interference in its ‘near 
abroad’ and Beijing sees the US presence as part of Washington's 
containment strategy. After Indian media suggested in March that the 
Administration’s offer to formalize India’s nuclear status but not that of 
Pakistan, was due to its desire to tie India into its efforts to contain China, 
Pakistan’s Foreign Minister said that Washington had not been a ‘constant 
friend’ like Beijing. Mismanagement by Washington might even tempt 
China to support nuclear programs in Iran and Pakistan. 


Russia, meanwhile, sees US goals in Iran as being to replace the regime, 
establish control over Iranian oil and gas resources, and pipe hydrocarbons 
from Central Asia and the Caspian Sea across Iranian territory under US 
control, bypassing Russia and China. In Kazakhstan, it believes the US 
wishes to control the Kazakh oil reserves and pipe them from Baku to 
Ceyhan. Kazakh President Nazarbayev’s visit to Moscow in April was thus 
focused on his commitment to continue to use Russian pipelines. Careful 
management of these competitive relationships is essential. 


Dealing with Islam 


The emergence of radical Islamism as a global phenomenon and the 
migration of some parts into terrorism, captured the attention of the world 
on September 11, 2001, though the phenomenon was not new. There are 


two distinctive elements: the Islamic state (al-dawla al-Islamiyya) must be 
based on the rule of God (al-hakimiyyat Allah); and Islamic law (al-shari’a) 
must provide the legal framework of the community (umma). Although the 
West progressively abandoned similar religious principles over the past four 
hundred years, their analogues underpinned Christendom for at least 
thirteen centuries. 


Islam implies submission to the will of Allah; the sources of revealed truth, 
the Qur’an and sunna, are available to all. The Sunni orthopraxis (islam) is 
familiar: It involves a testimony of faith (shahadah - what Christians call 
the Creed), daily prayer (salah), charity (zakah), fasting in Ramadan (sawm) 
and (if one’s circumstances permit) the pilgrimage to Mecca (haj). The 
Shi’ite orthopraxis is similar: daily prayer (salah), fasting in Ramadan 
(sawm); the pilgrimage to Mecca (haj); charity (zakat); a tax of 20 percent 
on untaxed, annual profit (khums); and struggling to please God. (jihad). 
The ‘greater’ jihad is the struggle against the evil in one’s soul; the ‘lesser’ 
jihad is the struggle against evil in every aspect of life. Islamic orthodoxy 
(iman) encourages one to seek God’s truth though one’s intellect; and its 
defining elements are common to Christianity and Judaism: belief in God, 
his angels, the scriptures and the prophets, and the Last Day and the 
Hereafter. Ihsan — loving God and being open to union with him — is 
common to all the Abrahamic traditions; in Islam it is associated with 
cleansing the soul of greed, egotism, lust, gossip, envy and other sicknesses. 
None of this makes for psychopathic behaviour, or is inconsistent with good 
citizenship. 


Why then have some descendents of the Islamic scholars and innovators of 
earlier centuries become jihadists and suicide-bombers? 


Many militant Islamists resent Western political, economic and social 
dominance and reject what they see as corrupt, irreligious Western mores 
and consumerist values. This has led to a desire to reassert idealised 
‘traditional’ identities and norms. Western political and military power were 
sharply apparent after the first Gulf War, while the war in Afghanistan, in 
which a generation of young Muslims had been encouraged to fight the 
Soviet Army for the liberation of their country, had come to an end, with a 
radical government applying the shari’a in power in Kabul. Thousands of 


experienced zealots were looking for new victories and new recruits to the 
cause. The ground was ripe for revolutionary messages, and al-Qaeda 
stepped into the breach a decade ago. 


Sustained, violent insurrection usually has its origins in threats that 
marginalised groups perceive to their identity and collective security. As 
Michael Scheuer has noted, analysis of Islamist broadcasts and websites 
indicates that the call to jihad has been couched in terms that require devout 
Muslims to respond. The Islamists claim, with scores of examples that 
Islam, Muslims and Islamic lands are under attack by the United States and 
its allies. Jihad is an imperative, according to Mohammed abd al-Halim of 
al-Azhar University, “...to repulse tyranny and restore justice and rights.” 
Attacks on Islam are said to be constituted by US demands for change in 
educational curricula and the monitoring of charitable donations; attacks on 
Muslims are said to be evident in US support for Israel’s actions in 
Palestine, those of India in Kashmir, Russia in Chechnya, the Uzbek 
government in Uzbekistan, the Philippines government in Mindanao, and in 
sanctions imposed over the years on Iraq, Afghanistan, Iran, Syria, Libya 
and Sudan ‘to control oil production and dispossess Muslims’. Islamic lands 
under attack or ‘occupation’ range from Afghanistan, Iraq and Palestine 
(where Israelis are said to be intent on destroying Islam and establishing a 
Greater Israel from the Nile to the Euphrates), though the Arabian 
peninsula, the birthplace of the Prophet, to the countries of the Gulf 
Cooperation Council, notably Qatar and Kuwait. 


Systemic conditions have made some Muslims more susceptible to these 
messages. These differ from region to region, but many who identify with 
jihadist causes are alienated from their secular environments, experience a 
sense of hopelessness, and are attracted by the prospect of glory and 
salvation. Young, poorly educated Afghans, Palestinians in the occupied 
territories, Syrians and Iragis have enjoyed few opportunities and their 
frustration can be channelled into utopian causes. Most European countries 
have failed to integrate millions of their Muslim immigrants socially or 
economically. Much of the Arab world, moreover, is in a distressing state: 
Rapid population growth and high dependency on oil revenues saw per 
capita incomes stagnate since 1975; levels of knowledge and innovation are 
poor and the macroeconomic environment, the quality of governance and 


public institutions, and the marginalization of the region from the global 
economy have discouraged entrepreneurship. Fifteen percent of the labour 
force — 30 percent of those between 16 and 24 years old — are unemployed. 


How do we meet this challenge? 


After WW II the West chose to assert the universality of the principles of 
the Enlightenment. The Universal Declaration of Human Rights was 
adopted by the General Assembly in 1948 and followed in the 1960s by 
covenants on Civil and Political Rights and Economic and Social Rights. 
Western governments have continued to assert the superiority of Western 
mores. But the principles which prioritise the individual as the bearer of 
rights and the sovereignty of the people as the foundation of the state do not 
have legitimacy in much of the Muslim world, or indeed many non-Western 
spheres. As the Islamic state must be founded on God’s rule, it cannot be 
secular. Individual rights against the Islamic state are thus impossible. 
Instead Muslims have obligations (fara’id) to the community (umma), as 
well as to God. This is no different to the Christian and Judaic injunctions 
to ‘Love thy neighbour as thyself’ and ‘Do unto others as you would have 
them do unto you’. It is mirrored in all organised belief systems. The 
obligations that underpin the Islamic orthopraxis are the essence of 
community. 


Efforts to dismiss these approaches and impose Western models by 
asserting universal values are counterproductive. During centuries of 
European expansion, many non-Westerners encountered modernity as 
hegemony. The emergence of a globally integrated world dominated by the 
United States has sharpened that feeling. Opposing practices in traditional 
Islamic societies that Westerners find offensive by invoking universal 
human rights runs foul of the Islamic concept of asalalh, the notion that the 
normative values of each people arise from their culture. Culture, as 
Clifford Geertz notes, is the context for “. . . the social production of 
meaning.” Western pressure, in the absence of intercultural dialogue, has 
led to a dangerous conflict with Islamists over concepts of social and 
political order, power and norms. 


The problem is not limited to Islam. Huntington noted that “China’s 
Confucian heritage ... [places] emphasis on authority, order, hierarchy and 


the supremacy of the collectivity over the individual...” African traditions 
of ubuntu locate the individual squarely in the context of society. 
Secularism is not a given. Fundamentalism has been on the rise in most 
religious traditions. Evangelical Christianity is gaining ground in Latin 
America, accounting for ten percent of churchgoers in Chile in 2005, and 
25 per cent in Guatemala, and advancing in China, where there are about 
two million Evangelical converts a year. Established churches in Africa are 
losing members to the charismatic sects. Fundamentalist Buddhist and 
Hindu strains are said to be growing. The rise of religious radicalism seems 
to be linked to uncertainty. Belief in an omnipotent deity serves fearful men 
better than reason and personal responsibility. Reversion to religious 
literalism may be an understandable response to rapid change, 
incomprehensible complexity and socio-economic uncertainty. 


There is, however, no reason for a conflict between civilisations if mutual 
respect can be restored. Islam is an Abrahamic faith with Hellenistic roots, 
and was the prime source of the European renaissance. For centuries, 
Muslims demonstrated greater tolerance of Jews and Christians, than 
Christians did of the other two faiths. Modern Arab scholars and political 
reformers have called for a renaissance embodying human rights as the 
comerstone of governance, the empowerment of women and the 
development of knowledge societies. Coexistence and cooperation are quite 
possible. 


But, as Hedley Bull reminds us, a global society must consist of: 


“_..a group of states, conscious of...common interests and common 
values...conceiv[ing] themselves to be bound by a common set of rules in 
their relations to one another.” 


We will only achieve this if we abandon our desire to impose our values by 
force, and cease to cloak the pursuit of our interests in moral garb. No 
ethical singularity is evident, or readily to hand. No people, no state, no 
civilization will always be right, morally or scientifically. We need to re- 
examine some of own premises and then work to craft the balance and the 
normative framework — the doctrine of limits to which Kissinger refers — 
without compromising our deeply held values, or requiring others to do so. 
Coexistence demands compromise, as every married couple knows. A 


willingness to craft a détente does not imply surrender, only recognition that 
the sustained application of force in a particular situation is likely to be 
economically, socially and morally debilitating. With the benefit of 
hindsight, imperial overreach is never seen to have been prudent or moral. 


The title of this essay does not imply that the West will cease to exist, or 
that the values of the Enlightenment will not play an important role in 
shaping the future. It does suggest that we have passed the peak of the 
Western, post-Cartesian paradigm that has shaped the world since the end of 
the 18th century. The next hundred years will not be made solely in the 
Western image. We are reverting, as often in the past, to a search for new 
reference points that will allow us to share the earth. Three strands are 
emerging: a revival of faith, challenging, but not displacing, the post- 
Enlightenment paradigm of scientific modernity; the need to accommodate 
a set of different — and sometimes divergent — cultural claims and societal 
forms in a more comprehensive weltanschauung; and a syncretistic search 
for that which is common across cultures. Its roots may lie in the two core 
Abrahamic principles (love thy God, and thy neighbor as thyself), 
Aristotle’s Golden Mean, the Buddha’s Middle Way and Confucius’ 
imperative of Propriety, all of which address the need to balance individual 
rights and responsibility to the community, to enable societal harmony. 


On the way to that point, competing belief systems are clashing, and will 
continue to clash, in the struggle to define the new synthesis. These will 
impact directly on many challenges, four of which are already evident: 
Energy security in the context of sustainable resource usage; containment of 
proliferation of chemical, biological and nuclear weapons’ technologies and 
revision of the nuclear non-proliferation bargain; the conflation of 
economic marginalization and cultural disaffection in parts of the world, 
leading to state failure and the strengthening of non-state actors; and the 
ethics of bio-technology, which also has the potential to divide secularists 
from religionists in all developed societies. All these issues pose strategic 
and normative challenges and will be hotly contested. A conscious decision 
to tackle them openly in an inclusive global debate, showing respect for the 
diverse perspectives such discussions will elicit, may help reduce tension 
and enhance understanding. 


